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De Laval “Air-Tight” De Laval “Air-Tight 
Cream Separator Milk Clarifier 


aes 
Removes sediment — doesn’t dissolve it. 


Operates efficiently at either high or low 
temperature. 


Helps to improve flavor. 


Operates in a totally enclosed or her- 
metically sealed system. 


Enables production of better cream. 
Delivers cream and skimmilk free from 


foam. Keeps milk from contact with air. 
Elevates both cream and skimmilk without Does not cause foam. 
pumping. 


Elevates milk without additional pumping. 

Usually costs less to operate. 

Is not wasteful of the product. 

Does not increase bacteria counts. 

Is essential with short-time pasteurizing 
systems and homogenization. 


Produces a product with greater eye and 
taste appeal. 


Butterfat content of cream may be changed 
while separator is operating. 


Produces cream having greater churn- 


ability and may be operated as a cream 
standardizer. 


Skims cleaner at lower temperature with 
less power for operation. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York6 427 Randolph St., Chicago 6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
‘ETERBOROUGH MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


“AIR -TIGHT“ 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
AND MILK CLARIFIERS 
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Congratulations...to You! 


Our heartiest commendations for the way 
you have kept your plant going at high speed— 
even when you had to depend on old machines to 


carry the load. 


Good maintenance was the answer, wasn't it? As 
a matter of fact, it still is the answer! For until this 
period of reconversion is well along, there will be 
far too few new machines, such as the Superplate, 


for instance, to satisfy the huge demand. 


To help guide men in a consistent maintenance 
program—to tide you over until your new Cherry- 
Burrell equipment is ready—ask our branch man 
or distributor for copies of our maintenance bul- 
letins. They point the way to longer life and better 


production from any machine—new or old. 











7 Superplate 


Geanco The outstanding shortime pasteurizer, 
To Seave 


INDUSTRY 4] heater, cooler and/or 


AAAS regenerator in the dairy industry! 
™, 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Equipment and Supplies for Handling Milk and Its Products 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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Milk so easily absorbs foreign flavors and odors. A 
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Even the container, unless it is made of an inert 
substance, can change its delicate taste. In rela- 
tion to milk, glass is totally inert. For protection 


choose glass as your milk container. 
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“ECONOMY! 


Only glass containers give 
you the economy of re- 
use. The exclusive 
Duraglas tech- 
nique builds extra 
toughness into the 
bottles — assures 
you maximum trip- 
page! 






HOUSEWIVES 
PREFER GLASS! 











They like to see how much they have— 
know when to order more. Increasing 
demands for more and more foods in 
glass indicates the tremendous strength 
of the housewife’s preference. 













The greatest improvement in containers 
is the new Duraglas Handi-Square milk 
bottle. Handi-Square bottles Save storage hoon 5 
space ...in your dairy ... in your delivery domes 
trucks. Only our determination to supply gry fo 
the replacements essential to your present would 
services has delayed stepping up Handi- gard te 
Square production. But we can promise you ducers 
this: Duraglas Handi-Square advantages are they st 
worth waiting for. m way 
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Northeastern Dairy Conference 


Cooperative Leaders Discuss Causes For Declining Milk Production and Place Responsibility 


For Dilemma — Seek Immediate Corrective Moves by Federal Officials 


T THE two-day sessions of the 
A Northeastern Dairy Conference 

held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, March 21 and 22, the 
discussions were centered principally 
upon two themes—methods and _ policies 
that should be adopted to bring about 
a greater production of -milk in the fall 
months and the influence of govern- 
mental policies upon the supply and 
demand picture. 


Numerous speakers from the North- 
eastern states made it crystal clear that 
the total milk production in 1946 would 
not come up to that in 1945, due mainly 
to three factors—scarcity and high prices 
of dairy feed, shortage of dairy farm 
labor and an almost total lack of definite 
government policies in regard to future 
pricing of milk and dairy products, feed 
supplies and subsidies. 

Both during the sessions and in pri- 
vate conversation cooperative leaders 
viewed the situation seriously and pessi- 
mistically for the near future. 

H. H. Rathbun, president of the 
Dairvmen’s League, in his address of wel- 
come, cited the needs for greatly in- 
creased production of milk, the handicaps 
under which dairymen are now operat- 
ing and the ability of dairymen to pro- 
duce more milk and dairy products for 
domestic consumption and for the hun- 
gy foreign nations if the government 
would adopt a long-range policy in re- 
gard to the industry. Then, he said, pro- 
ducers could tell beforehand just where 
they stood and what they might expect 
in way of returns for their milk. With 
some definite policy and proper induce- 
ments dairymen could and would pro- 
duce all the milk that was needed, he 
concluded. 


Purpose of Conference 
While the Northeastern Dairy Con- 
lerence is not designed to draw up reso- 
lutions or protests for the purpose of ex- 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


erting pressure it does have for a program 
the free exchange of ideas on all matters 
pertaining to the dairy industry and to 
stimulate thinking along progressive 
lines. As a result of these meetings co- 
operative leaders and others become bet- 
ter qualified to carry back to producers 
information on the latest industry  de- 
velopments. 





Henry H. Rathbun, President of 
Dairymen'’s League Coop. 


On the subject of methods that may 
be employed to stimulate greater produc- 
tion of milk during the fall months, Dr. 
C. W. Pierce, executive secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Dairy Council, presented an 
excellent paper that is presented in full 
elsewhere in this issue of the “Review”. 
Abstracts of a paper, somewhat along 
the same lines presented by L. F. Herr- 
mann, economist of the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers’ Federation, are 
also printed under a separate heading. 

Others who either delivered prepared 
addresses or lead in the discussions are 
as follows: Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Dr. 
S. J. Brownell and Dr. A. C. Dahlberg 
of Cornell University; Dr. G. W. Hed- 
lund of Pennsylvania State College; F. 


B. Lent, Dairymen’s League; k. E 
Geyer, Connecticut Milk Producers As- 
sociation; A. F. Foran, New Jersey Milk 
Control Commission; R. R. Gockley 
Dairymen’s League; O. H. Hoffman, Jr., 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Cooperative; 
H. R. Varney, Vermont College of Agri- 
culture; Alan MacLeod, New England 
Research Council; O. M. Richards, Amer- 
ican Dairy Association; E. M. Harmon 
National Dairy Council; Dr. G. F. Dow, 


University of Maine. 


Attacks Federal Policies 


The national policy of “blindly shar- 
ing” scarce products to feed the world 
while taking little or no action to increas 
production will leave America’s cup- 
boards bare, warned Owen M. Richards, 
general manager of the American Dairy 
Association, at the conference. 


Mr. Richards said “butterless days ar 
already in the making and a drought or 
other quirk of nature this spring can bring 
breadless days as well.” America has al- 
ways before been in a position to live on 
its reserves in emergencies, he stated, 
“but it is now spending those food re- 
serves and gambling with empty larders.” 


Declaring that America cannot prevent 
world famine without increasing food 
supplies, he said the nation “can still do 
something about the food crisis, if it de- 
mands a showdown now.” 


Record declines in milk production 
and in dairy cow numbers are, he said, 
“just two results of the price and wage 
pressures that are victimizing the farmers 
and threatening the supply of food to 
cities.” He added that farmers are “short 
of feed, labor and equipment, and price- 
juggling is driving thousands of them 
out of dairying altogether.” 


Hitting at the “high-cost-of-living prop- 
aganda,” Mr. Richards said it was “being 
worked overtime in defense of a govern- 
ment do-nothing policy that is creating 











chaos in dairying.” He added that the 
“same government agencies that are mak- 
ing such an issue of living costs are dis 
guising inflation by utilizing subsidies 
which are part of the living costs.” 


Harmon Describes Council Work 


Commenting upon the work of the 
National Dairy Council, E. M. Harmon 
said, in part: “The important thing for 
the dairy industry is to realize that this 
great group of some three million people 
will largely determine 
habits tomorrow 


America’s food 
The dairy industry has 
tested program which has met 
with the approval of this group. In 47 
of the major cities of the United States 
it is securing the active cooperation of 
that group. It is telling not just the story 
of dairy products but the complete nu- 
trition story in which it is alwavs found 
that dairy products deserve to occupy a 
far more important role than they do at 
the present time. The tools are available. 
They are accepted by the people whom 
the dairy industry needs as its friends. 
They are at work in the hands of hun- 
dreds of thousands of school teachers and 
with millions of school children through- 
out the nation as well as with doctors, 
nurses, dentists, women’s clubs and health 
authorities. Every northern city with as 
much as 200,000 population west of New 
York State is carrying on this vital and 
invaluable health education program. 


a time 


Such organizations as the National Ed- 
ucation Association, the Congress of Par- 
ent-Teachers Association, the American 
Dietetic Association, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Dental As- 
sociation, and numerous other such 
groups give their active support and co- 
operation to the development of the high- 
est type of educational materials. A com- 
mitte of outstanding leaders in the edu- 
cation field meets with representatives 
of the National Dairy Council four or 
five times a year and spends a great deal 
of time in advising on just how to pre- 
pare the story of dairy products so that 
it will be most: acceptable at all age and 
grade levels. This committee always in- 
cludes an outstanding leader in the field 
of primary eduction, another in the field 
of elementary education, and a third in 
the field of adult education. 


“It gets results. In 1941 in cities where 
this health education program was being 
carried on milk consumption increased 
6.2 per cent over that of the previous 
vear. In the same year in cities which 
had no such educational program milk 
consumption increased 1% per cent. Right 
up until limitation orders became nec- 
essary these increases continued to show 
markedly in favor of the cities carrying 
on Dairy Council programs. Even after 
limitation orders became necessary, not a 
single city discontinued this vital work. 
They have gone ahead carrying on this 
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fundamental educational work, keeping 
up an appreciation of the vital import- 
ance of dairy products so that the de- 
mand will be there when it is needed.” 
A Critical Situation 

Perhaps Leon Chapin of the Dairy- 
men’s League summed up the situation 
accurately for the majority when he said, 
““Why in the world can't I get butter?’ 
you city folk ask me, and back home | 
hear the same thing from my hired help. 
The answer, he says, is quite well known, 
“Under pricing 
doesn’t pay to make butter.” 


present regulations _ it 

Mr. Chapin’s 375-acre farm lies neat 
the Canadian border and he the 
black market butter in that 
region is a dollar a pound. Facing all 
the state dairy farmers at present are 
three big problems, he stated. One is 
being caught in price squeezes, which, 
he says, may force him to quit after 45 
Lack of grain and in- 
creasing labor and feed costs are accom- 
plices to the pricing dilemma. He esti- 
mated his feed costs about $12.00 more 
per ton this year than last. 


Milk Tasting Test 


In a milk-tasting experiment, conduct- 
ed under supervision of Dr. A. C. Dahl- 
berg of Cornell University, in conjunc- 
tion with the conference, the city-dwell- 
ing professional men in the dairy indus- 
try made out much better than did the 
farmers who produced the milk, accord- 
ing to the judges. The farmers were 
about equally divided in rating a sample 


Says 
price tor 


years of farming. 





Valuable Bulletin Issued 


Just as we go to press a compre- 
hensive study of the short season 
milk production problem, becoming 
increasingly acute in recent years, 
has just been released by the New 
York State College of Agriculture’s 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, entitled “Fall Shortage of 
Milk—A Problem in Price Adjust- 
ment.” Dated March, 1946, the 
bulletin is the result of the collab- 
orated authorship of Dr. Leland 
Spencer, Professor of Marketing at 
Cornell University and prominent 
authority on milk marketing, and 
H. Alan Luke of the University 
staff, whose studies have lately 
centered largely in the milk field. 


Intelligently considering every 
factor bearing on the developing 
fall shortage of milk and the con- 
tinuing acute shortage of leading 
dairy products, notably butter, the 
authors present soundly conceived 
recommendations for overcoming 
the existing disruptive conditions, 
reiterating on major points the 
analyses of the same problem lately 
released by other authorities in the 
field. 


This important and valuable Bul- 
letin and its conclusions will be 
exhaustively presented in next 
month’s issue of the “Review.” 











of reconstituted powdered milk as ex 

cellent, fair and poor quality drinking 

milk while the professional group was 

almost unanimous in terming it only fair 
-_———~e 


STANLEY M. ROSS DIES 





Industry Figure Was One of the Found. 
ers of Moores & Ross Company 


Stanley M. Ross, president of the M. 
& R. Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., and 
one of the founders of the Moores & 
Ross Company of Columbus, Ohio, died 
March 22, at his winter home in Mianj 
Beach, Fla. 

Recognized as one of the leading 
dairy figures in the Unites States, Mr 
Ross and Harry Moores established 
Moores & Ross in 1903. In 1929, the 
company was acquired by the Borden 
Company and Mr. Ross became mid. 
west district chairman of Borden’s. He 
retained this position and also was 4 
director and member of one of the exec. 
utive committee of the Borden Company 
until his retirement because of ill health 
in 1939. 

Mr. Ross was president of the Inter 
national Ice Cream Makers Association 
in 1928, was .a principal organizer of 
the Ohio Dairy Products Association and 
was a director of the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers. He would have 
been 65 on May 14. 

Cll 


TIE-IN SALE RULING 


Washington, D. C. Reversal of the 
conviction of M. Kraus & Bros., Ine. 
New York City wholesale poultry dealers, 
of tie-in sales of turkeys with chicken 
feet and chicken skin in 1943, was hand- 
ed down here March 25 by the United 
States Supreme Court. In its 5-3 decision 
the Court ruled that the price control 
act outlaws only tie-in sales of “worth- 
less” secondary products, and threw the 
case back into the United States District 
Court in New York for a new trial to 
allow full opportunity for the develop- 
ment of testimony on the value of the 
chicken feet and skin involved in the 
sales in question. The Kraus firm had 
been fined $22,500 in the initial action 
brought by OPA in the District Court. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court was 
immediately challenged by OPA, which 
stated that reversal of the Kraus convic- 
tion was based on a regulation which has 
since been amended specifically to out- 
law any sale requiring the purchase of 
another firm. This amended rule, not 
yet tested before the Supreme Court, 
OPA stated it regarded as in force and 
enforceable. 


2 eee 
NEW PLANT OPERATING 





—_— * . » ‘Th. 

Fairfax, Okla.—The new Steffin milk 
plant here is now receiving milk, and 
daily arrivals show a steady increase. 
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Dairy Policies Condemned 


T A “FARM-BUSINESS” dinner 
A held in New York City March 20 

and at the Northeastern Dairy 
Conference which followed during the 
next two days, it became plainly evident 
that dairy farmers in the northeastern 
area, as elsewhere, are faced with a dis- 
turbing production outlook for the bal- 
ance of 1946. Cooperative farm leaders, 
almost to a man, echoed the view that 
average milk production is declining 
steadily below last year and that the sit- 
uation will be still more serious this fall. 


Contributing to the causes of this 
condition, it was reported, were such 
factors as unbalanced government regu- 
lations and pricing controls, scarcity and 
high prices of feed and equipment, and 
a shortage of vitally-needed farm labor. 
Speaker after speaker reiterated his be- 
lief that an apparent governmental do- 
nothing policy toward agriculture was 
responsible more than anything else for 
the chaotic conditions now existing in 
the dairy industry. Continued obstinate 
failure of Washington officialdom to 
adopt an economically sound program 
was held the reason in great measure 
for the steadily declining annual milk 
production. Palliatives for producers in 
the form of subsidies, while reluctantly 
accepted to compensate for rising pro- 
duction costs, were roundly condemned. 


While not officially recorded, senti- 
ment generally expressed at these two 
meetings might be summed up somewhat 
as follows: 


1. Subsidies and OPA price ceilings 
are not effective in stimulating a greater 
production of milk and dairy products. 


2. Producers generally are opposed to 


subsidies. 

3. Higher NATURAL prices to ali 
milk producers will be the most effective 
incentive for greater production. 

4. Price ceilings are effectively re- 
tarding the production and distribution 
of much-needed farm equipment and feed. 

5. Shortages in milk and dairy prod- 
ucts are impending unless the govern- 
ment announces promptly a long-range 


revamped policy for agriculture under 
existing legislation. 

6. Reversal from the trends toward 
regimentation and regulation is earnestly 
desired to bring about a return of eco- 
nomic liberty and prosperity. 

7. Early repeal or discontinuance of 
all wartime restrictive legislation in the 
field of economics will hasten the day of 
full agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion, maximum employment and highest 
possible prosperity. 

General viewpoints seemed to be quite 
well crystallized along these lines. It is 
greatly to be hoped that enough public 
opinion similarly will be aroused before 
long so that those principles upon which 
this country was built and became great 
will once more be brought back into 
being. 


The Shrinking Flow 


O CONTINUE specific considera- 
"Ttion of the over-all milk volume pic- 

ture, striking illustration of the 
shrink in dairy cow numbers since the 
first of January a year ago is shown— 
among other tabulations—in a Federal- 
State report lately issued from the office 
of R. L. Gillett, Agricultural Statistician 
in the New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. Pointing out 
that the record during the past year and 
one-quarter indicates the beginning of 
a down-turn in the cow cycle, the survey 
states that the cow numbers have 
dropped 3 per cent in the United States 
and 1 per cent in New York State since 
the wartime peak was reached on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. 


Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
the record milk flow achieved during the 
war period was attained, in spite of farm 
labor shortages, under the combination 
of expanding numbers of individual units 
in the country’s dairy herds and generally 
favorable crop producing an 
abundance of pasturage, grain and 
roughage. 


years, 


Conversely, continuing and in many 
cases increasingly acute deficiency in 
dairy farm help, current shortage of feed- 
stuffs as a whole, and a strong incentive 


to sell off or reduce herds under the re- 
cent gravely increasing difficulties of 
dairy farm operation and the lure of 
relatively high prices of cows sold for 
slaughter, are all held responsible for the 
developing cut in cow population and 
concurrent reducing total milk produc- 
tion. 
* . * 


HARPLY rising wartime milk flow is 

laid to incentives toward 

greater production, to improved skill 
in cow care, to better breeding for more 
milk per cow, to liberal feeding and to 
the fact that numbers of animals were 
on the high side of the cycle. During 
1945 the report shows that annual milk 
production exceeded all previous marks, 
standing 3 per cent over 1944 and 13 
per cent above the 1934-1945 average. 


Taking the case of New York State 
alone, estimated average milk output per 
cow per year in the three years 1922-24 
was 5,064 pounds, while during 1943- 
1945 it had built up to 5,840 pounds. 
For the State, average annual total milk 
production for all uses had risen during 
the latter three years to 7,879,000,000 
pounds compared with an average of 
7,052,000,000 pounds in 1922-1924. 


various 


The survey continues with these ob- 
servations: 


“In New York the current situation 
may be compared with that of the first 
World War period. Cows and heifers 2 
vears old and over kept for milk had 
reached the low number of 1,365,000 in 
1914 and increased rather rapidly to 
1,475,000 in 1917, dropped to 1,455,000 
in 1918 and 1919, rose to a peak of 
1,499,000 in 1920 and then fell rather 
slowly to 1,300,000 in 1927. From this 
low point the numbers again increased 
to 1,438,000 in 1933, falling sharply to 
1,321,000 in 1934 and 1935 and then 
rising irregularly to a peak of 1,470,000 
on January 1, 1945. The January 1, 
1946 number of 1,455,000 is, with the 
exception of last year, the largest since 
1922, and is identical with the numbers 
estimated in 1918 and 1919. 


“A generally similar cycle of ups and 
downs is noticeable in the United States 
as a whole, though there has been a long- 
time upward trend due to the general 
expansion of the dairy industry in the 


western and southern states. For ex- 
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ample, the current United States total 
of 26,785,000 cows and heifers 2 years 
old or over kept for milk, although 3 per 
cent under the peak reached a year ago, 
exceeds any year prior to 1942 except 
1934, and is 25 per cent above the 1918- 
1919 level. 


“The cycle is ordinarily estimated as 
about 14 to 15 years from peak to peak, 
but the regularity may be upset by events 
such as the extensive droughts of the 
1930s, which forced liquidation of herds 
in the West, and the intensive bovine 
disease eradication campaigns extending 
through the 1920s and 1930s in New 
York and the northeastern states, which 
caused the removal of many producing 
animals.” 

. * x 

O WHAT extent this downward 

cycle of milk production now un- 

fortunately developing will be ac- 
celerated by continuous labor, feed and 
equipment deficiencies during the post- 
war years, and by the sadly muddled and 
inequitable governmental dairy pricing 
policies, cannot yet be gauged. That it 
will be accelerated rapidly is, however, 
a foregone conclusion. And unless im- 
mediate policy change is forthcoming 
from Washington in the direction of ef- 
forts toward correction of the existing 
deplorable situation, the outlook for the 
dairy business and for the general wel- 
fare is black indeed. 


This fact is being forcefully stressed 
by industry leaders everywhere in the 
country, whose outcries are apparently 
beginning to obtain increasing Con- 
gressional if not Administration recogni- 
tion. Whether pressures on Congress for 
insistence on prompt remedial moves will 
be strong enough still remains to be seen. 
Certainly it will not be for want of whole- 
hearted, determined efforts on the part 
of representatives of the entire field of 
milk production, processing and distribu- 
tion. 


Off to a Good Start 


ICTURED on the front cover of this 
Pisce of the “Review” is a group scene 

of G.I. brides and their children after 
they arrived at Tidworth, England, on 
the first lap of their long journey over- 
seas to join their husbands in this 
country. 


That these mothers and their young- 
sters are being well provided for is evi- 
denced by the tumblers of milk at each 
place on the table. While we read so 
much these days of hunger and distress 
among the peoples of many war-devas- 
tated European countries it is gratifying 
indeed to note that the newcomers to 
our land, before they sail, are being sup- 
plied liberally with that greatest of all 
health giving foods, milk. 


And may this habit of milk drinking, 


cultivated in childhood, endure for many 
years in the building of healthy minds 
and strong bodies for a greater and more 
virile country. 


February Milk at $3.58 


Y. Shed Dairymen 
Boosted to $4.28 and $4.38 by 


Federal Subsidy Payments 


Returns of N. 


New York milk shed dairymen re- 
ceived a uniform price of $3.58 per 100 
pounds for milk deliveries to approved 
plants during February in the recently 
announced computation from the office 
of Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Adminis- 
trator. This is the highest February re- 
turn under the federal-state milk mar- 
keting orders. Federal production sub- 
sidies will boost the total to $4.28 for 
New York, Vermont and Pennsylvania 
dairymen, while those in New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut will re- 
ceive $4.38. 

“The rate of increase in production 
per day per dairy is greater than for any 
other year since the federal-state market- 
ing orders took effect in 1938,” the ad- 
ministrator said. “Heavier January and 
February freshening is undoubtedly the 
contributing factor. This will mean un- 
usually high milk production during the 
approaching spring and summer months 
and probably a short milk supply again 
next November.” 


Bulk To Fluid Use 


February also marked the fourth con- 
secutive month in which most of the 
milk was utilized as fluid milk and cream, 
the highest paying classes. A total of 
93.88 per cent of the month’s production 
was marketed in these classes. Fluid 
cream for the New York marketing area 
alone accounted for 43,199,123 pounds 
of milk in the month. This was an in- 
crease of 7,084,417 pounds over January, 
which had three more days. 

The total farm value of the month’s 
milk including subsidy payments, was 
$16,056,205.87, or a decrease of only 
$757,601.07 from the February, 1945 
value of $16,813,806.94. 


Looks for $3.41 in March 


Dr. Blanford later estimated that 
dairymen will be paid a uniform price of 
$3.41 per 100 lbs. for March, including 
a butterfat differential of 4.8 cents for 
each point of fat in excess of the 3.5 per 
cent requirement. 


The price, to be supplemented by a 
subsidy payment of at least 70 cents to 
bring it to a minimum of $4.11 would 
be the highest for any March under the 
federal-state orders. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Cornell University records, the 
total return of $4.11 would be 55 cents 


higher than the March 1920 record of 
$3.56 for milk of 3.5 per cent butterfy 
content. 

Milk production, which has been in. 
creasing since November, is anticipated 
at 484 million pounds for the current 
month. 


FARM-BUSINESS DINNER 





Representatives of Agriculture and In. 
dustry View Present Trends 


Sponsored by a group of farm ang 
business leaders an invitation dinner was 
held in the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, March 20, for the purpose of stim- 
ulating thought on present-day trends 
that affect the national economy andé 
welfare. 

Fred H. Sexauer, director and former 
president of the Dairvmen’s League Co- 
operative Association, took an active part 
in arranging this dinner and acted a 
chairman to introduce the three speak 
ers, Dr. Harrell De Graff, Associate Pro. 
fessor of Land Economics at Cornel] 
University; Herbert W. Voorhees, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Farm Bureau 
Federation; and Leonard E. Read, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Conference Board. 

Those who sponsored the dinner and 
meeting are as follows: Earl W. Ben- 
jamin, Washington Cooperative Farmers 
Association; Colby M. Chester, General 
Foods Corporation; Bruce Derrick, Mary- 
land-Virginia Milk Producers Coopera- 
tive Association; Victor Emanuel, The 
Aviation Corporation; Dr. Wilfred King, 
New York University; Dr. Paul H. Ny- 
strom, Central Council National Retail 
Associations; E. Parmalee Prentice, law- 
yer; Leonard E. Read, National Industrial 
Conference Board; Harold M. Stanley. 
New York State Grange; Herbert W. 
Voorhees, New Jersey Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; Robert R. Wason, Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and Fred H 
Sexauer. 

Going back through history, Dr. De 
Graff cited observations gleaned from his 
study that show “most of the progress 
of mankind toward physical well-being 
has resulted from leadership that has 
come for the whole world from agricul- 
ture and industry in the United States. 

Herbert Voorhees spoke of the handi- 
caps presently confronting producers, 
brought about by government regulations. 


In a highly forceful manner, Leonard 
E. Read reviewed recent trends toward 
more and more regimentation and regu- 
lation. These trends toward author- 
tarianism, he pointed out, were contrary 
to all concepts of what made the United 
States a great country. If this country 
is to preserve its economic liberty ane 
freedom of the individual it is imper 
tive that these trends be reversed. 
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ow to “double-talk’”’ more sales 


FOR YOUR VITAMIN D MILK 


Selling Vitamin D Milk is a peculiar 
thing in some ways. 

IN THE FIRST PLACE, you don’t adver- 
tise to the principal ones who drink 
your product. You have to double-talk 
around the subject and do your selling 
directly to Ma and Pa, who do the ac- 
tual buying of Vitamin D Milk 

Naturally, such a set-up places an 
added load on an advertising schedule. 
And, it is here where the sales-tested 
‘Dollars for Dairies” plan can give a 
welcome boost in Vitamin D Milk sales 


Tailor-made to Help Pou! 


The “Dollars for Dairies” plan is 


7 P 
General Mills, Inc. Cfpectal Com modities Division 
I NO ye MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN. 80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4N¥ 


April, 1946 


advertising based on years of experi- 
ence by General Mills in selling foods 
direct to millions of consumers—a plan 
that gets sales results because it is based 
on food-selling know-how. Completely 
integrated, the “‘Dollars for Dairies” 
plan can be adapted to meet virtually 
any sales or promotion need and do the 
job well. All types of advertising are 
available, from sales letters to radio 
commercials 

We invite you to write for full de- 
tails and a free inspection of the “Dol- 
lars tor Dairies’? brochure, just as it is 
now used by many leading dairies. 














Butter Shortage Grows 


Loss in Make Mounts to 33 Per cent 
From Last year — Legitimate Chan- 


nel Supplies Shrink More 


Increasingly acute pinch in butter sup- 
plies is developing in legitimate chan- 
nels in New York City, and apparently 
at other leading terminal points as well, 
with little reli>f in sight. Factors affect- 
ing the positio.. remain the same. The 
country’s churns are still being starved 
through an extremely heavy diversion of 
cream into fluid outlets, to plastic cream 
and into ice cream manufacture through 
the lure of far higher prices to producers 
readily obtainable in these channels in 
comparison with the limits which can 
legitimately be paid for cream turned 
into butter. 


Also an important influence is the very 
heavy fluid milk use, with the total flow 
below last year. 


The condition stems entirely from the 
unsound and inequitable dairy products 
pricing policy long followed by govern- 
mental agencies, as to which little cor- 
rective action, in spite of strongest pos- 
sible pressure, seems likely in the fore- 
seeable future. 


Black Market Growing 


Another important influence further 
whittling down legitimate distributors’ 
supplies here and in other large centers 
is the spread of black marketing through- 
out the country, and the sale by cream- 
eries of an exceptionally large proportion 
of their output at points both near and 
far removed from individual plants. 


Grave concern in dairy industry cir- 
cles is felt over the Jong continuation of 
such highly distorted situation, which is 
causing what may turn out to be irrepar- 
able damage to the important butter 
branch of the dairy field. 


USDA latest report still shows only a 
fractional expanding trend in the make, 


and an even heavier loss—33 per cent— 
compared with same time last year. In 
terms of actual volume the Department 
estimate for the week ending March 21 
places the make at only 17,000,000 Ibs. 
compared with 25,300,000 Ibs. same 
week last year. 
Ice Cream Pack Skyrockets 


Herewith is a Department tabulation 
of estimated ice cream production for 
last year, which strikingly shows the tre- 
mendous gain in the ice cream pack de- 
veloping after controls were removed fol- 
lowing V-J Day: 

Estimated U. S. Production of Ice Cream by 
Months, 1945 With Comparisons (USDA) 
Change in 


1945 1944 prod. 1945 
Month estimate prelim. from 1944 
—Thousand callons— Per cent 
20,455 20,136 + 1.6 
20,735 21,073 — 1.6 
26,935 27.317 - 1.4 
32,800 33,714 2.7 
19.065 44,942 13.1 
48.690 58,884 17.3 
2,585 61,52 14.5 
$9,005 52.605 6.8 
57,595 2 37.0 
$9,050 +47 
$1.41 + 49.7 
93 49 





Here is shown one important reason 
for the decimation of the butter make. 


Set-Aside Not Settled 


No official word has come from Wash- 
ington yet as to when the governmental 
procurement and stockpile building pro- 
gram for butter will get under way, or 
what form it will take. 

Armed force requirements have been 
scheduled at 58,500,000 Ibs. and it is 
possible that some other governmental 
needs will have to be filled, such as for 
hospital supplies. Some form of set-aside 
program will, it is thought, be emploved. 
It seems unlikely, however, that govern- 
mental procurement will begin until late 
April or May 1. 

cot aS Se neers 


CREAM MARKETS TIGHT 


Generally decided firmness still fea- 
tures leading milk and cream markets 
with an active demand and offerings at 


most points being promptly absorbed 
More rapid seasonal increase in milk 
production has developed, but the total 
continues .short of same time last year, 
Most of the flow is being taken in fluid 





channels and for ice cream manufacture, 

Very heavy call for cream for storing 
generally is expected in April. Because 
of the tight supply situation the ban op 
fluid use sales of heavy cream in Ney 
York City is being maintained. The con. 
tainer shortage still presents a varyingly 
difficult problem in procurement and 
distribution at many points. 

Reported spot open market sales of 
New York City approved fresh cream 
still are irregular, ranging at all prices 
from $26.85@28.00 up to $30.00@ 
31.00. 

New Jersey approved cream is hard 
to find below $28.00@31.00. Extremely 
broad demand prevails in all fluid milk 
and cream outlets in the New Jersey 
area, where sales of heavy cream are 
permitted. 

Surplus western and eastern cream 
moving at permitted eastern distributing 
points is reported going $26.85@30.00 
as to quantity, quality and territory. 


Philadelphia market continues irreg- 
ular in price but the general position 
is full steady to firm. Reported spot 
wholesale business in Pennsylvania ap- 
proved goods ranges $27.75@29.00 up 
to $30.00@31.00. 


Boston market also is generally holding 
up well though not quite so active call 
tor out-of-State cream, and spot milk 
supplies becoming more adequate to de- 
mands. Wholesale business in 40 per 
cent cream generally reported $29.00@ 
30.00, with offerings to arrive usually 
held $27.00@ 28.00. 

-_ 


NEW YORK STATE DAIRY SOLD 


Vernon, N. Y.—The Sunnyside Daity, 
for the past several years conducted by 
Art Morgan and Sons has recently been 
sold to the Iseneker Dairy. 








A-1 Flexible Link Going 
Through a Nu-Line Filler De- 
livering 148 Bottles Per Minute. 








NEW 


conveyor systems. 


P. O. Box 96 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CONVEYORS 
The A-I| FLEXIBLE LINK CONVEYOR 


Provides these Outstanding Features: 


CHAIN DRIVES AROUND A CORNER. 
ELIMINATION OF CORNER BRACKET DRIVES. 
MINIMUM NUMBER OF MOVING PARTS. 
CHAIN LINKS ARE IN ONE PIECE. 
NO PINS, COTTER PINS, RIVETS OR SET SCREWS. 
A LINK OR 
HANDS WITHOUT THE USE OF TOOLS. 
The A-1l FLEXIBLE LINK CHAIN is widely used for replacements on 


Nend for illustrated booklet ~~ ribing A-I 
Flerible Link 


A-1 BOTTLING MACHINERY COMPANY 


LINKS CAN BE KEMOVED WITH THE 


Chains and Conveyors 


DOVER, New Jersey 
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SHARPLES 
“Presar-Seala™ 


Cream Separators 
and Milk Clarifiers 


\4 


¢ 


Completely Anti-Corrosive, 
No Painted or Plated 
Surfaces. 










ey Ae eee ree ee 


Illustration shows 
No. R-20-S Separator. 
Capacity, 12,000 pounds 


Per hour. 


Bow! and all Parts 
in Contact with Product 
of Stainless Steel. 


4 








7 | 
peel 


Entire Frame 
and Cover 


Nickel Alloy. Bow! Crane Not Shown. 





Fully Enclosed Motor, 
with 
Nickel Alloy Frome. Direct Motor Drive 


— No Clutch 





~ 


Floor Mounting 


‘ 17) 3 Sanitary 
Urs oe 
t 7. i. 
o S ’ 


Accessible 










Inlet Connections 


Seporotor Capacities — 12,000, 8,000 and 4,000 pounds per hour of milk 
Clarifier Copacities — 22,000, 12,000 and 6,000 pounds per hour of milk 
All machines may be operated below the above maximum ratings 


Dairy Equipment Division 2 
‘THE'SHARPLES CORPORATION, 23d and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


April, 1946 



























































Dairy Industry Committee Asks 


Prompt Price Ceiling Removal 


Chairman L. E. Hurtz Appeals to Congressional Group for End of 


“The “Review” presents herewith the 
full text of a formal statement advo- 
cating the early removal of price ceil- 
ings on dairy products which was 
given before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on March 19 by 
L. E. Hurtz, Chairman of the Dairy 
Industry Committee. The hearing was 
one of the series being held on pending 
legislation to extend the life of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Mr. Hurtz, prominent industry fig- 
ure, is President of The Fairmont 
Creamery Company. 


M. CHAIRMAN and members of 
Mee Banking and Currency Com- 

mittee: My name is Leonard E. 
Hurtz of Omaha, Nebraska. I am Chair- 
man of the Dairy Industry Committee, 
which is composed of official representa- 
tives of the following organizations: Na- 
tional Cheese Institute, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Evaporated Milk Associa 
tion, International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, International As- 
sociation of Milk Dealers, and Dairy In- 
dustries Supply Association. These are 
all National trade associations, represent- 
ing manufacturers, processors, and dis- 
tributors in the dairy industry. 

The dairy industry is a top-ranking 
industry in the United States, having a 
far-reaching effect upon the health and 
prosperity of this Nation. There are five 
million farm families engaged in the pro- 
duction of milk. Nearly 20 per cent of 
the farm cash income comes from the sale 
of milk and milk products. One-fourth 


Maximum Controls on All Milk Products by July 1 


of the diet of the average American 
family is made up of dairy products. 
which they purchase at one-seventh of 
the cost of all foods. Nutritionists agree 
that the consumption of dairy products in 
the United States, although increasing. 
has never been adequate. At least one- 
third more dairy products should be con- 
sumed in order to provide a diet contain- 
ing a minimum of the recommended pro- 
tective foods. 


In the comprehensive report made this 
month by the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives to Investigate 
Supplies and Shortages of Food, known 
as the Pace Committee, their survey of 
existing conditions in the dairy industry 
clearly shows that the answer to the en- 
tire problem lies in attaining greater pro- 
duction of milk. With this we agree. 


Prompt Action Essential 


Increased production of milk is the 
primary necessity until sufficient volume 
is attained to meet our domestic and 
world dairy food needs. But dairy farm- 
ing is a longtime, not a day-to-day, opera- 
tion. It fluctuates up and down in a 
matter of years, not months or weeks. 
It takes years to rebuild a dairy herd. 
Hence prompt action is necessary. 


1. The position of the Pace Committee 
that price controls of dairy products be 
eliminated a year hence is pointed in 
the right direction, but quicker action is 
needed. After careful study of that re- 
port we reiterate the position which we 
took before that committee in February 

















L. E. Hurtz 


of this year and strongly recommend to 
you that price ceilings on all dairy prod- 
ucts be removed on or before July 1, 
1946. We say this because we are con- 
vinced that the removal of price controls 
on dairy products is the best and surest 
means for increasing milk production. 

Price controls of milk and other dairy 
products at artifically low levels have 
created a lack of balance between pro- 
duction and demand. Now that the war 
is over, this lack of balance between pro- 
duction and demand of milk and dairy 
products serves no further purpose. The 
only sound and enduring solution is to 
eliminate price ceilings on dairy prod- 
ucts. This will permit free market prices 
to achieve and maintain a balance be- 
tween production and consumption of 
milk in all its forms, on the basis of the 
prevailing level national income. To 
fail to do this, is to accentuate the cur- 
rent disastrous shrinkage in milk produc- 
tion, the destructive increasing slaughter 
of milk cows and heifers, the gross in- 
equities among farmers selling milk and 
butterfat to the several branches of the 
industry and the unbalanced consumer 
supplies of dairy products. 

It is argued by some that price ceilings 
should not be removed until supply is in 

(Please turn to Page 53) 








KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


keep clean. 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


LGUl 3 Ao 4s mee) ite) 7 Vale), 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Is your cold room 
bustin’ out at the joints? 


cS 





Have you tried to get 
the materials for expansion? 
























































Have you heard how 
Thatcher T-SQUARES can fix you up? 








Call Thatcher's man; he'll tell 
you about 3 cases in space of 2. 

















~~ fe 


And explain the simple 
change-over—the low costs— 














—then watch operations smooth out, 
and cost curves drop! 














Why go to the expense of expanding your cold room when 
Thatcher T-SQUARE milk bottles will give the space you need? 
Test figures prove that your case storage space can be increased 
by as much as 50% without enlarging your cold room. Thatcher 
T-SQUARES will add as much as 63% to your delivery truck ca- 


pacity. The cost of conversion is low. . . 


complete information. 


. write Thatcher for 


PHATORER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


April, 1946 
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SORCO 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK 
STORAGE TANKS 











Requires Small Space For Capacity 


Well Insulated — Vermin Proof 
Easy to Keep Sanitary 


EARLY DELI‘ 
Capacities 
1000 to 5000 Gallons 


Write for Specifications and Prices 


. . 
SORCO 
Specialized airs 
TURBIN-HEATERS FOR HOT WELLS — HOT 
WELLS — CONDENSED MILK COOLERS 
CHEESE VATS—WEIGH CANS — RE- 
CEIVING VATS — COMPACT SAM- 
PLE, CABINETS —S ORCO 
TEST BOTTLE WASHERS 
STEAM CLEANERS 


i ibri 


Your 


Special 
Built to 


THE SORENSEN CO. 


Dept. M. R. - 4033 - 23rd Avenue South 
Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 
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You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS- , 


With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


BUTTONS 


PUT BUTTON INSIDE COVEK 
Where ins ine rituted on mill 


cute Service Users ure eporting 
xeellent resulis by put x butter Ze) | K ¢ LNS 
side he cove ustead f a 






Eliminates Constant 
Retinning Costs 


One button to a can is 
all it takes, cans do not 
have to be taken out. of 


service 


Hy IT 
IN 
|W REPLATING ACTION . BOX OF 25 
COSTS ONLY 


; ji) INSTANTLY SET UP i 
| 
$5.50 


ORDER TODAY 


V 


a WY 





CROMATIN 
(Sorenson's Retin 


Instructions 
with each 
shipment 


WILL 
NOT TURN 
BLACK 





Use For Any Patch Work 
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REVIEW 
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% A squirrel encountered a rabbit 
sitting disconsolately beside his garden 
patch. 

“What's your trouble?” inquired the 
squirrel. 

The rabbit pointed disgustedly.“That 
garden! I planted row after row of car- 
rot seeds—thick, mind you. I picked this 
nice, shady spot so I could hoe it, and 
rake it, and weed it in cool comfort. But 
there’s almost nothing there to hoe or 
rake, and not even any weeds worth 
pulling.” 

The garden was indeed a sorry sight. 


moral: Hidden beneath that almost moral 


unforgiveable pun is a truth worth remember- 





The plot was dotted with only a few leaf 
tendrils. 

Looking up, the squirrel chuckled. He 
dashed up the tree beside the garden, 
with his sharp teeth snipped off twig 
after twig, scampered down again, and 
was off with a jaunty wave of his tail. 

As the days passed the sun poured 
down, and the rain fell, and the rab- 
bit’s little plot was transformed from its 
sparse sterility into a verdant garden 
lush with feathery carrot leaves. For the 
squirrel knew, you see, that when you cut 
your overhead, you increase your yield. 


‘modern’ 





ing. The sale of ice cream is extremely profitable. Mi ' 
A good way to increase those profits is to 


decrease costs by installing and operating 


INDUSTRIES 


a Mills Counter Ice Cream Freezer. Incorporated, ga 
rece 


letails write Freezer Division, Dept.506, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chic 


S MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND HARDENING CABINETS 









ADVANTAGES 


0. : of washing milk and cream cans with 


ort! 
gor I;P CONSERVATION TYPE B 
=== CAN WASHERS == _ [::.. 


' . s by usi 
and Mikro-San Acid Cleaner pe 0 
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The foremost dairies all over America have found L-P equip- 
ment the most practicable and economical for cleaning and 
sterilizing milk and cream cans. Using Mikro-San Acid Cleaner 
in a Conservation Type Can Washer, at a sterilizing tempera- 
ture of 225°, requires 50% less steam and water than the 
average conventional type of washer. A smaller boiler will 
heat the necessary water, substantially reducing fuel outlay. 
Water hardness is held in solution — scale deposits are 
eliminated. Also use MIKRO-SAN for general cleaning of 
equipment and premises. 


THE LATHROP-PAULSON CO. 


2459 West 48th St.., CHICAGO 32 
152 West 42nd St.. NEW YORK 18 












Manufacturers of 
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/ 1/0 Straightaway Can 

| [le ex Washers 

The Rotary Can Washers 
Story of / Stainless Steel Weigh 






Cans 


Stainless Steel 
Receiving Tanks 














Power Conveyors 
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CONVEYORS AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
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. IDON’T ROB THE BABY! 
. |BABY’S HEALTH IMPORTANT... 


The correct amount of butter-fat in milk for the baby is important to baby’s health! 





Cream for the baby’s milk can be accurately and conveniently measured from the SQUARE MODERN TOP bottle 
by using the sanitary plastic separator accompanying the bottle, so that the Doctor’s orders can be followed precisely for the 
r type of modified milk for baby, adult convalescent, special diet, or those desiring to reduce weight. 

if whole milk is prescribed for the baby the MODERN TOP bottle will mix the cream with the milk quicker by shaking, 


because the air bubble traveling from chamber to chamber causes greater agitation than is possible in the straight neck 
bottle, short or tall, round or square. 


INQUIRE DIRECT REGARDING 45 AND 48 M MODERN TOP BOTTLES is MM BUMPER 
ROLL ECONOPOUR FINISH WITH CAP-SEAT FOR USE WITH VACUUM FILLERS ONL) 





The Modern ‘lop Square bottle for tuture orders will be available in 45 MM in the Dacro, Alseco or Multi-cap finishes 


with or without cap-seat, and can also be obtained in the 56 MM common sense finish with the No. 2 cap. 


Square Modern Top Bottles are made in 22 oz. 
$ : regulation weight and 91.” standard height. Since 
square bottles do not have the strength of round 
bottles, many dairymen who analyze facts believe 
as we do that square bottles of 22 oz. weight 
will stand more abuse than bottles of 1734 oz. 
weight or with 4% oz. less glass. 


IMPORTANT 


Your driver salesmen’s empty bottle pick-ups may 
be greatly curtailed, unless, the square bottle cases 
you purchase will accommodate both the tall and 
the short square bottles. It will be to your advan 
tage to have cases that will accommodate your 
competitors square bottles as well as your own. 
To be at no disadvantage, order your cases direct 
from the manufacturers listed below or request 
your jobbers to order bottle cases which fit 
Modern Top Square Bottles as well as the com- 
petitive square cream chamber bottle, the. tall 
square straight neck bottle or the short special 
bottle of 85,” height. 

Excellent cases are manufactured by the Quirk 
Case Company, Cudahy, Wisconsin — wood case, 
metal trimmed; Superior Metal Products Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota— wood case, metal 
trimmed and metal ends; United Steel and Wire 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan — all wire case. 
An aluminum case is being developed by the 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville, Kentucky, 
which we understand will be in production in 
six or eight weeks. 
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“hele sendee” is the kind that 
promises much, but actually delivers 
little... 

The Diversey D-Man doesn’t work 
that way... because his job has just 
begun when he has persuaded you to 
give Diversey products a trial. 

Usually on the very day that Diver- 
sey drum or barrel ordered rolls into 
your plant, you'll find the Diversey 
D-Man on hand decked out in his 
overalls. And he’ll stay on the job 
until he has fully instructed your 
plant men in the proper use of Diver- 
sey products or licked the problem 
confronting you. 





A Trained Specialist 

Yes, the Diversey D-Man is much 
more than merely a salesman. He’sa 
trained specialist in food plant sani- 
tation. Each new man joining Diver- 
sey is first given weeks of intensive 
class-room instruction ... 6 days a 
week, 9 hours a day. And he must 
pass his “final exams.” 

During his first few weeks in the 
field he is accompanied by an experi- 
enced D-Man... while his training 
continues indefinitely by correspon- 
dence and frequent “refresher” meet- 
ings. As a further check, practically 
all recommendations made in the 


Diversol—A quick-acting dis- 





field are confirmed by the Diversey 
Technical Service Department. 


Only Diversey Gives This Kind 
of Service! 

In the field of sanitation Diversey 
alone offers this kind of “‘shirt-sleeve 
and overalls” service. Any wonder 
more and more food plants every- 
where are looking to Diversey for all 
their sanitation requirements? THE 
DIVERSEY CORPORATION, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


DIVERSEY PRODUCTS FOR THE DAIRY PLANT 


Scalite—Prevents scale de- 


infectant combining sodium 
hypochlorite and alkaline 
sodium phosphate in crystal 
form. Disinfects without 
corroding equipment. 


D-Luxe ~The ideal product for 
daily hand or machine clean- 
ing of equipment. 


Relion—-A triple-action com- 
pound that assures clean, 
sparkling bottles. 


Mirrolite —For bottle washing 
in hard water areas. 


Heavy Duty —Cleans copper 
vacuum pans. 


posits in rinse tanks. 


Everite For removing scale 
and encrustations from bot- 
tle and can washing ma- 
chines, vat coils, conden- 
sers, and other equipment. 

Novex — Delivers clean, sweet- 
smelling cans at low cost. 

Canrite — Removes milkstone 
from cans quickly and safely 
by machine washing. 

Dilac Removes milkstone 
from plate-type pasteurizers. 


Dicoloid— Used in paste-form 
to remove milkstone. 
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NOW... you can give your floors, walls, and equip- 
ment the kind of protection that only Rubber can give. 
Applied on concrete or wood floors . . . on pasteurizing, 
bottling and washing equipment . . . on exterior and 
interior walls and ceilings. Rubber-coat brings all the 
qualities you would expect from rubber itself into 
practical painting use: 


} I's tough .. . resists wear like a rubber boot. 


Q's waterproof ... even suitable for pool and tank 
interiors. 


31s chemical resistant . . 
acid or strong soaps. 


. unaffected by lime, lactic 


4 Free from internal aging . . . lasts longer. 
5 Stops seepage (unless under pressure). 
& Dries in about an hour, 


7 Available in 4 formulations. 


The 
WILBUR & WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 


FOR FLOORS 

With Dye-Crete Color Hardener, we pioneered in the 
development of a paint that colors, dustproofs, and 
hardens concrete surfaces without etching. With Rubber- 
Coat Floor Enamel, we bring you the benefits of 10 
years’ successful experience and continuing research of 
the Insl-X Company in rubber base paints. Combine 
penetrating Dye-Crete Color Hardener and Rubber-Coat 
and you have a time-tested treatment for concrete floors 
unlike anything else on the market. 


ALLS, CEILINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


Rubber-Coat is available in four formulations to meet 
the conditions of corrosive chemicals, continual wetness, 
and washing compounds in Dairies and Bottling Plants. 


Please send me full information 
on Rubber-Coat, the paint with 


Rubber's Protection. 


Dept. 654 


ADDRESS 


city 
| 


| 
| 
| NAME 
| 


— STATE 


60 PROTECTIONEERS AND OVER 800 STOCKING DISTRIBUTORS FROM COAST TO COAST 


April, 1946 




















There are mony ways that modern Girton Equipment nego we 
can increase dairy efficiency in plants of all sizes, a eee 
from the largest to the smallest. Join the legion 
of plant operators who are modernizing their 
dairies with Girton Equipmemt. 





Deluxe Sanitary 
Pipe Washing Combinations 





Filling and 






ys : Capping 
a ‘ Machines 
- y ug 
/ Ca <a 


Roll-Rite 
Case Trucks 














Pressure Washers 





*Add + A + Tank”* Wash Tanks 
* Patent Applied For. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, mutvuts, pa. 





“Time-“Teated Equipment for WModern Datry and Farm 
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Price Ineentives For 
Fall Milk Production 


Factors to Consider in Determining the Amount and Type of Money 


Inducements to Achieve Desired Objective 


(An Address by C. W. Pierce, Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh District Dairy 
Council, Before the Northeastern Dairy Conference March 21) 


N THIS DISCUSSION I am going to 
place primary emphasis on two topics, 
namely: 


1. Factors to consider in determining 
the amount of price incentive, and 

2. Factors to consider in determining 
the type of price incentive. 

First, however, I want to build a back- 
ground by means of a brief outline of 
the need for a price incentive, and at the 
end I shall sketch my conclusions after 
having considered the two sets of factors 
I will have discussed. 


Need for a Price Incentive 


There are three schools of thought as 
to the type of program needed to in- 
crease fall milk production. One group 
emphasizes education; first, education as 
to methods of increasing fall production; 
second, education as to present economic 
advantages of fall production, and third, 
education as to the needs of the market. 
The second school of thought emphasizes 
price incentive with the idea that given 
an increased price incentive dairymen 
will find and use methods of meeting 
market needs. Probably both of these 
groups are small in numbers. Probably 
the third school of thought which thinks 
that both price incentive and education 
are essential enlists the support of the 
majority. Education alone would do some 
good. Price incentive alone would help 
the situation. The two used together 
would multiply the results of either used 
alone. Added price incentive is a goo¢ 
way to make education stick. 

Past fall shortages may have beea 
caused by a trend toward wider seasonal 
swings in production, by the almost 
phenomenal increases in milk sales, by 
unusual production conditions or by a 
combination of all three. Regardless of 
the cause or causes of fall shortages only 
one remedy is available and that is an 
increase in fall supplies. 


Effect of Price Incentive 
An increased price incentive for fall 
production would promote that remedy: 
l. By helping to insure the con- 
tinued production of fall milk by present 
fall shippers. 
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2. By encouraging spring dairies, 
summer dairies, and even dairies to in- 
crease their output of fall milk. It may 
be true that present prices do favor fall 
production for some now operating 
spring and summer dairies. If so, an 
added price incentive for fall production 
ought to produce some action. Price 
incentive is the great encourager. 

We should guard against expecting 
too much too soon from an increased 
price incentive. Price incentive intro- 
duced now will not change freshening 
dates in 1946. It will not control the 
weather and thus insure an adequate 
supply of fine quality hay next fall. It 
will not do such things as insure the 
best handling of cows and the most 
efficient use of feed unless producers 
have the “know how”. It will not elim- 
inate breeding troubles and disease. It 
will not produce a favorable distribution 
of the nation’s feed supplies as long as 
feeds are subject to price regulations. [ 
am mentioning these points merely to 
re-emphasize that both price incentive 
and education have a place in any pro- 
gram to increase fall production. 

Changes in Prices During the War 

Some appraisal of wartime changes in 
the seasonability of milk prices shoulda 
be a part of this introduction. Blend or 
average prices to producers started to 
rise somewhat before the United States 
entered the war in 1941 and continued 
to increase through a part of 1943. A 
plateau was reached in 1944 so that 
most of the change in prices in 1944 
was due to seasonal influences. 


A comparison of 1944 prices with 
those prevailing during an average ot 
several pre-war years shows that price 
increases were greatest during spring 
months and least during the fall months. 
The result of these price trends, at 
least in Pennsylvania, was that in 1944 
monthly prices were only a half as vari- 
able as during the immediate pre-war 
period. 


Dairy production subsidy payments 
were introduced in the fall of 1943. 


Hold On to Your Beads 





Dr. C. W. Pierce 


Rates continued to increase through 1944 
and then leveled off in 1945. All of the 
variation in subsidy rates in 1945 ap- 
pears to have been made for the purpose 
of restoring seasonal variation in returns 
to producers. In the Pitsburgh market 
the seasonal variation in subsidies re- 
stored about a half of the wartime loss 
in price variation. In the Philadelphia 
market returns (prices plus subsidies) in 
1945 were almost as variable seasonally 
as were pre-war prices. 

There is one important difference, 
however, between the seasonal patterns 
of 1945 returns and pre-war prices in 
the Philadelphia markets. Fall returns 
were lower relative to winter returns in 
1945 than were fall prices before the 
war. Subsidies paid at the same rate in 
both the fall and winter months encour- 
age winter production as much as early 
fall production. 


There is one important difference 
however, between the seasonal patterns 
of 1945 returns and pre-war prices in 
the Philadelphia markets. Fall returns 
were lower relative to winter returns in 
1945 than were fall prices before the 
war. Subsidies paid at the same rate 
in both the fall and winter months en- 
courage winter production as much as 
early fall production. 


Factors to Consider in -Determining 
the Amount of Price Incentive 


In a general way the problem of fall 
shortages is the same in each of the 
northeastern fluid milk markets. But in 
more exact details such as those which 
must be considered in determing either 
the amount or type of price incentive. 
there are important differences. Conse- 
quently no one price plan is the com- 
plete and only answer in each and every 
northeastern market. The development 
of the best possible price plan for any 
particular market must result from the 
work of persons intimately acquainted 
with the production and marketing con- 
ditions in that market. All I can do 
here is enumerate and highlight some 
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of the various factors which should be 
considered. 


A list of those factors which should 
be considered in determining the amount 
of price incentive, in my opinion, should 
include the following: 


|. The amount of shift in seasonal 
production desired. 
) 


2. The effect of variations in seasonal 
price patterns on net returns from cows 
freshening in different months of th 
vear. 

3. The degree to which producers 
will actually respond to a change in the 
economic advantage of fall production 

t. The probability that adjustments 
toward more uneven seasonal produc- 
tion are now under way. 

5. The existence and effectiveness of 
seasonal differences in production sub- 
sidy payments. 


6. The relative cost to consumers of 
increased production locally during the 
fall months and of bringing milk in 
trom outside the local milkshed. 


Amount of Shift in Seasonal 
Production 

Obviously the amount of price incen- 
tive which should be used to encourage 
fall production ought to vary from one 
market to another in accordance with 
the need for fall production. The sev- 
erity of recent fall shortages has been 
greater in some markets than in others; 
for example, in Philadelphia as com- 
pared with Pittsburgh. Less shifting is 
needed in the Pitsburgh market than in 
the Philadelphia market unless even pro- 
duction is desired for some other reasons 
than to meet market demands for fluid 


milk. 


Some markets probably do not have 
sufficient annual production within their 
local milkshed to meet annual demands 
even if production could be adjusted 
exactly to fluid sales. In such markets 
the need is largely one of increasing 
total production with as much as pos- 
sible of the increase occurring in the 


fall. 


The amount of seasonal shift needed 
in production probably varies with local 
health requirements. Where cream fox 
ice cream and table cream must come 
from the local milkshed, the problem 
of fall shortages is different than where 
only the fluid milk is supposed to come 
from the local milkshed. Persons in local 
milksheds know these factors, can ap- 
praise them, and judge the amount of 
price incentive accordingly. 


Price Incentives and Net Returns 


Probably there are no two farms in 
any milkshed in the northeast where 
production conditions are exactly alike. 
There are differences in such things as 
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feed supplies, alternative uses of labor, 
inherent capacity of cows, size ot herd, 
available pasture and managerial ability 
Consequently there is no way to deter- 
mine just how much price incentive is 
needed to make fall production profit- 
able for the correct number of shippers. 
Furthermore, we do not have sufficient 
data available to determine even how 
net returns from the average cow on the 
average farm would be influenced by 
different months of freshening and dif- 
ferent seasonal price patterns. Rather 
reliable data on the monthly milk pro- 
duction of cows freshening in different 
months of the vear are available for the 
better than average D.H.1.A. herds. The 
effect of a change in seasonal price vari- 
ations on gross returns from cows fresh- 





Dr. Pierce’s Conclusions 


1. Additional price incentive is 
needed to encourage increased fall 
production relative to spring 
production. 

2. Seasonal changes in class I 
prices would provide the simplest. 
most direct and therefore perhaps 
the most effective way to provide 
such incentive. In small markets 
with uniform production conditions 
some variation of a base-rating or 
differential plan might be used 
advantageously. 

3. Four changes in class I prices 
during the year would seem to be 
preferable to two. This would pro- 
vide a fall price higher than the 
winter price and a spring price 
lower than the summer price. 

4. A variation between spring 
and fall prices corresponding to a 
two-cent change in retail prices 
probably would be the minimum 
amount needed to encourage a 
SHIFT to more even production. 

5. Seasonal changes in class I 
prices would require modification 
of present OPA policies. If such 
modification to permit the sensible 
pricing of milk is impossible, then 
the Louisville withholding plan 
merits serious consideration. 

6. A continuation of production 
subsidy payments would alter some- 
what the need for an added price 
incentive for fall production. Sub- 
sidy payments, however, are not 
the best means of influencing sea- 
sonal production. Probably they 
are less effective than similar 
changes in prices would be and 
they are not sufficiently flexible to 
meet local situations. 

7. If subsidy payments are to be 
continued, however, and if they are 
to be used as a means of providing 
incentive for fall production, a 
greater variation between spring 
and fall rates should be made. 
Either the spring rate is too high 
or the fall rate is too low. Further- 
more a difference between fall and 
winter rates would be advantageous. 


8. The early announcement ot 
some price incentive to increase fall 
production is imperative because 
dairy production adjustments take 
time. 














ening in different months can be esti- 
mated by using these averages 


Using production data from D.H.LA 
records in New York I attempted to 
determine the eftect of seasonal changes 
in Class 1 prices. I did this using 1944 
class prices and utilization data for the 
Pittsburgh market. I assumed a decrease 
in Class I and I-A prices of $.45 in the 
three spring months, April, May and 
June, and a corresponding increase of 
$.45 above the yearly average in the 
three fall months, October, November 
and December. These assumed changes 
as compared with actual prices paid in 
1944 would increase returns from cows 
freshening May through November and 
decrease returns from cows freshening 
December through April. The largest 
increase would be for cows freshening 
in September. The largest decrease 
would be for cows freshening in January, 
February and March. If we assume that 
150 hours of labor are used per cow re- 
gardless of the month of freshening, this 
introduction of a 90 cent seasonal differ- 
ence in Class | and I-A prices would 
decrease the return per hour of labor 
from March freshening cows by $.04 
and increase the return per hour from 
September .freshening cows by $.053 
cents. 


These figures are averages based on 
D.H.L.A. production records reported by 
M. S. Parsons in Cornell Bulletin 688 
Individual dairymen would be affected 
by such seasonal changes in Class I 
prices somewhat in proportion to their 
ability to get milk out of cows in the 
fall of the year. Seasonal changes in 
Class I prices would emphasize not only 
fall freshening but also the importance 
of feeding and handling during the late 
pasture and early barn feeding period 


Response to Economic Advantage of 
Fall Production 


It is not enough that there be an 
economic advantage to fall production 
Producers have to know that such an 
advantage exists. Perhaps the easiest 
way to create this awareness is to in- 
crease the size of the advantage. It 
needs to be increased to the point where 
a considerable number of producers will 
act. As far as I know, no one has any 
statistical data on this point. Yet the 
reluctance to change to a method of pro- 
duction requiring a greater degree ot 
skill should be considered in determin- 
ing the amount of price incentive needed 
to bolster fall production. 


Trend Toward More Uneven 
Seasonal Production 


Still another factor of importance ™ 
determining the amount of price incen- 
tive needed is the probability that ad- 
justments toward more uneven seasonal 
production are now being made. Re- 
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Millions of milk-drinking workers 
and servicemen are spearheading a 


vast adult market for all dairies. 


let “VITEX”* help you build bigger sales in the adult market 


Today, wise dairymen look beyond the childhood and 
teen-age milk-consuming average of 4,530 quarts per 
person—look forward to the lifetime potential of 
12,800 quarts per person made possible by the con- 
tinued consumption of milk after age 20. 

It pays to go after the lifetime market with Vitamin D 
Milk. Enriched with Vitamin D, your milk becomes 
an all-round vitamin-mineral-protein powerhouse that 
appeals to nutrition-wise adults, who have been trained 
during wartime to prefer vitamin-enriched foods. 


VITEX offers real sales support... Helps 3 ways 


1. Superior product. Vitex Natural is the original 
Vitamin D concentrate for milk fortification — only 
concentrate now available from time-tested, profes- 
sionally preferred marine sources. It is a cream-type 
carrier product—packed in hermetically sealed, ster- 
ilized cans—specially designed for easy, safe addition 
to milk. Vitex Natural provides Vitamin A plus guar- 
anteed amounts of Vitamin D and has been proved by 
scientific test to aid in maintaining sound, healthy 
teeth—two powerful selling points at all age levels. 


D-Fortified 
TUL LLL 2, 



























THE LIFETIME FOOD 


To help dairymen meet special competitive require- 
ments, Vitex also offers activated ergosterol-D in a 
cream-type carrier, or in oil—both products “tops” 
in their class. 

2. Practical sales assistance. Vitex field representa- 
tives are experienced dairymen who have proved their 
ability to build premium milk volume for every type 
of dairy and milk market. Their grasp of modern 
dairy industry problems is available now for a frontal 
attack on the untapped adult market. 


3. Tested sales plans. Vitex Sales Plans are expertly 
designed to help you sell Vitamin D Milk at all age 
levels. The success of Vitex sales support is shown by 
the fact that the average Vitex licensee is making $675 
or more extra income per route. per year—and the 
figure is still going up. 

Start now to enjoy these extra profits. Write today 


for full information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES + 209 First Street, Harrison, N. J. 


Write now for 


FREE Brochure! 


“MILKMAN, PLEASE DELIVER 
12,800 QUARTS” 


Tells how Vitex can help you cash in on the ‘‘un- 





Trademark Reg. LS. Pat. Off. Copyright. 1940, Vitex Laboratories 














ceipts data indicate that such a trend 
exists in a number of markets. Esti- 
mates of monthly milk production in 
the United States and in Pennsylvania 
do not conclusively prove the existence 
or lack of existence of such a trend. The 
reduced seasonal variation in producer 
prices during the war period leads one 
to expect that adjustments leading 
toward more uneven production may be 
under way, even though the results have 
not yet shown up in the production 
figures. Certainly where such a trend 
does exist the amount of price incentive 
for fall production should be sufficient 
not only to start adjustment toward fall 
freshenings but also sufficient to stop 
abruptly any further adjustment in the 
opposite direction. 


Cost to Consumers 


The last factor I am going to men- 
tion as needing consideration in deter- 
mining the amount of price incentive for 
fall production is the cost to consumers. 
We should not lose sight of the fact 
that the market milk industry exists be- 
cause consumers want milk. In the type 
of an economic system which most vf 
us would like to have, the consumer 
regulates production by buying as 
cheaply as possible the things he would 
like least to go without. Consumers 
want fluid milk all months of the year 
and the majority probably would pay 
the cost of getting it if they had the 
opportunity. In a capitalistic economy 
that means getting it at the least pos- 
sible cost. If in the long run it will be 
cheaper to pay transportation and other 
costs on milk from outside present milk- 
sheds, than to satisfy fall requirements 
by evening out seasonal production, then 
outside sources of supply should be de- 
veloped. As to which will in the long 
run be cheaper, there must be a big dif- 
ference between Boston and Chicago. A 
competitive market would make the 
proper choice both in Boston and in 
Chicago, and in my opinion if we had 
a competitive market during the past 
several years the difference between 


spring and fall prices in our eastern 
markets would have been greater than 
any difference we are likely to see estab- 
lished in the near future. 


Factors to Consider in Determining 
the Type of Incentive 

A great variety of price plans intended 
to encourage fall production have been 
used. An even larger number have been 
suggested for use. An outline of the 
essential characteristics of each of these 
plans would fill a small book. And 
within the time such a book could be 
written there would be enough addi- 
tional variations suggested to fill another 
volume. 


The best I can do here is to divide 
these plans into groups and then attempt 
to appraise the outstanding character- 
istics of each group. There is danger, of 
course, in these broad groupings. The 
differences between two __ base-rating 
plans may be minor but to someone they 
are important because they were made 
for the purpose of overcoming certain 
disadvantages. 


Fall production incentive plans might 
be grouped according to several bases. 
They might be divided into two groups 
depending on whether they would work 
with present OPA policies. Most of thera 
would not work well. Seasonal changes 
in Class I prices require seasonal changes 
in retail prices. A base rating plan to 
be effective in markets such as Phila- 
delphia would require a price for base 
milk above the Class I price because of 
the extremely small difference between 
Class I and Class II prices. A market 
pool would be almost essential if that 
were to be done. For the same reason 
the Louisville withholding plan probably 
would work well only with a market 
pool. Subsidies at rates varying with the 
season are likely the plan best adapted 
to present regulation policies. 


' A more useful classification is to group 
the plans according to the relationship 
of the price incentive to the production 
pattern of the individual producer. One 





type attempts to adjust production sea- 
sonally by varying the rate of returns te 
the individual producers in accordance 
with his pattern of production. A second 
type of plan attempts to adjust produc. 
tion by varying average prices seasonally 
without regard to the production pattem 
of the individual producer. 


The first type of plan involves the 
establishment of a quota for the indiy- 
idual producer, usually based on past 
performance. When a base-surplus plan 
is used, the producer is paid one price 
for milk up to some percentage of his 
quota and a second or lower price for 
any surplus milk. When a differential 
plan is used, the producer is paid a 
base price for his milk plus a differential 
if his production during the pay period 
bears a given relation to his quota. 


The second type of plan involves 
changing the average price to producers 
seasonally so as to have a high price 
when milk is normally short in supply 
and a lower price when supplies are 
normally abundant. One method of in- 
creasing the seasonal difference in aver- 
age producer prices is to vary arbitrarily 
Class I prices. The Louisville withhold- 
ing plan accomplishes the same purpose 
in another way. Money is set aside in 
the months of flush production and paid 
out during the months of short produc- 
tion. A third method of increasing the 
seasonal variation in returns to producers 
is to vary the rate of government sub- 
sidy payments. 


Each of these price plans has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Perhaps each 
has its place. Production and marketing 
conditions varying from one market to 
another should determine which plan or 
combination of plans should be used. 
The following are some of the factors 
which need to be considered in deter- 
mining the type of price plan: (1) Size 
of a milkshed; (2) Diversity of the pro- 
duction area; (3) Attitudes of the local 
industry and of the regulatory groups; 
(4) Pooling facilities; (5) National price 
control policies. 





LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER «0» STOKER UNITS 


This is the Only Complete, Self Contained, Scotch Marine 
Boiler and Stoker Unit of Its Kind on the Market, Built 
by One Company, and Affording the User Undivided 
Responsibility, Greater Efficiency, Increased Capacity, 


Smokeless Combustion. 


Built in Sizes 12 to 250 H.P. 


Our Stoker Adapted for Other Makes of Scotch Boilers. 
THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 40 
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AMERICAN 


to set the pace for sales tomorrow 





...start with ADA today! 


A quick start so often means the difference between 
first place and the also-rans. 

To help you set a fast pace for tomorrow's 
sales, the farmer-supported American Dairy 
Association is at work today, keeping America 
mindful of dairy products, building public under- 
standing, fostering research. 

ADA’s program is in action with powerful, 
compelling, nation-wide advertising and mer- 
chandising to help you build your business and 


to seize the greatest business opportunity you 
ever had. 

The more support you give your ADA, the more 
ADA can do to give you a determined follow- 
through in promoting the dairy industry and its 
products to the buying public. Only April and 
May remain to prepare your producers for “Action 
Month” in June, when dairy farmers in more than 
30 states join in raising funds for business pro- 
motion through ADA. 


MAKE ADA pepuctions iN JUNE ro sEiZzE 
YOUR BIGGEST BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


20 N. Wacker Drive Building, Chicago 6, Illinois 


"Voice of the Dairy Farmer” A 


April, 1946 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


ADA is a federation for nation-wide promotion, advertising and 
research activities supported by the dairy farmers throughout the coyntry! 





Size and Diversity of Production Area 


Small milksheds with uniform produc- 
tion conditions offer the best environ- 
ment for plans which involve the estab- 
lishment of individual quotas. Adijust- 
ments in quota can be handled more 
easily when a limited number of pro- 
ducers are involved. The plan for estab- 
lishing quotas can treat each producer 
most equitably when production condi- 
tions are relatively uniferin throughout 
an area. 

In large milksheds with dissimilar pro- 
duction conditions, plans which increase 
the seasonal variation in average returns 
to producers are likely to be more suc- 
cessful than a plan involving the use ot 
individual quotas. 


Attitudes of the Local Industry 


Regardless of the reasons for the exist- 
ence of certain attitudes, they should be 
recognized as limiting the types of price 
plans which might be used. If a base 
rating plan is in disrepute in a particular 
market because of features of a base 
plan once used in that market any base 
plan is likely to have two strikes against 
it even if the new plan has none of the 
particular objectional features of the 
old one. 

If a number of leaders in a local mar- 
ket can think up all kinds of reasons 
why the Louisville witholding plan wiil 
not work, there is not much point in 
someone wasting time trying to promote 
it even if the plan has worked well in 
an identical market a hundred miles 
away. Likewise, if the local industry is 
opposed to seasonal changes in retail 
prices. the chances of a plan to vary 


Class I prices seasonally being successful 


are thereby restricted. 

Of course the attitudes of a few of 
the local industry should not be a con- 
trolling factor, but they should be con- 
sidered. Other things being equal, if 
there is some plan which has no local 
opposition, it will have more chance of 


proving its usefulness. 


Pooling Facilities 
\ market-wide pool probably en- 
hances the chances for success of 
omplicated price plan. The pool pro- 
vides facilities for administration and 
insures a degree of equitable treatment 
of individual Market-wide 
pools thus help in the operation of both 
quota plans and the Louisville withhold- 
Seasonal changes in Class I 


any 


shippers. 


Ing plan. 
prices should operate equally well with 
i market-wide pool and an individual 


J andle I pool. 
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would have to be modified before sea- 
sonal changes could be made in Class I 
prices. The principal advantage of the 
Louisville withholding plan as compared 
with seasonal changes in Class I prices 
is that the withholding plan requires no 
change in retail prices. 


Changes in Class I prices need to be 
correlated with some unit of change in 
retail prices particularly in markets 
where minimum retail prices are estab- 
lished by some unit of government. The 
amount of seasonal change in producer 
prices induced by the withholding plan 
does not need to be related to any unit 
of change in retail prices. 

As I stated previously, the use of sub- 
sidies at rates which vary with the sea- 
son probably fit national price policies 
better than any of the various plans 
which have been used at one time or 
another to influence seasonal production. 
Variations in subsidy rates may not be 
as effective in influencing production as 
similar changes in prices would be since 
the subsidy payments have been made 
separately from prices and for several 
months at one time. 


Pricing Formulas 


Summary of Talk by L. F. Herrmann, 
of National Coop. Milk Producers’ 


Federation, at N. E. Conference 


A steadily increasing number of milk 
markets in recent years have adopted 
some plan of automatic price adjust- 
ments for the interval between price 
conferences or hearings on orders. This 
trend has been sturdily resisted in other 
markets, which berate the faults of some 
particular formula, or of formulas in gen- 
eral. The question calls for careful study 
of the merits and shortcomings of tradi- 
tional bargaining procedures, and the 
extent to which price formulas can sup- 
plement bargaining. 


The essential purpose of formula pric- 
ing is to supplement bargaining proce- 
dures. Bargaining may lose some effec- 
tiveness through the delays of adminis- 
trative procedures in governmentally rec- 
ulated markets. Formulas can be used 
to offset some of this disadvantage. Fur 
thermore, the terms of any price formula 
themselves are subjects of negotiation; 
hence, the negotiations over a formula 
contain opportunities for advantage o1 
disadvantage just as in a more restricted 


contract. 


A “good bargain” from the milk pro- 
ducer’s point of view flirts dangerously 
with unfavorable demand and supply 
responses. Either frequent renegotiation, 
or an automatic, safety valve type price 
adjustment is needed to minimize this 


danger. A price conference always in- 





volves the risk of an unfavorable oy. 
come to producers. Once a good bargaiy 
has been achieved, therefore, the advap. 
tage would seem to lie with an auto 
matic adjustment for changes in majo; 
demand or supply factors which wouk 
delay a reopening of the contract. 


Pricing Influences 


The formulas now in use for pricing 
fluid milk and cream are, to my knoy. 
ledge, all based on prices of dairy prod. 
ucts. In many instances the fluid marke ( 
price is based on prices of dairy prod. 
ucts. In many instances the fluid marke 
price is based on prices paid for mil 
for manufacturing purposes. In_ othe; 
cases the fluid market price is derive¢ 
from the prices of manufactured dain 
products. 


To the extent that formula pricing ; 
found to be advantageous, it is probabk 
that factors more closely identified with 
the individual fluid milk market wil 
eventually be included in the formulas 
Butter prices, a part of many formulas 
are made by demand and supply factor 
operating over a nation-wide, or even 4 
world-wide area. The demand for milk 
in a particular market, however, may 
show a significantly diverging trend fron 
the national picture. Similarly, supp) 
factors in manufacturing milk areas differ 
from those in fluid areas. 

The development of a. satisfactory 
price formula depends more on. statis. 
tical research and analysis than does the 
negotiation of a simple price. This i 
certainly true where fluid markets ar 
remote from manufacturing milk areas 
Fluid markets in manufacturing areas 
have had formulas practically — thrust 
upon them, and simple formulas would 
serve the immediate purpose. Fluid mar- 
kets in the Northeast can afford to en- 
ploy formulas only after careful analysis 
of price factors. This means statistical 
analysis, for the price formula is a ste- 
tical device. 

ieinciniacilita calgon 


OKLAHOMA PLANT BOUGHT 


Sapulpa, Okla.—Tharp’s Modern Dain 
Ice Crean 
owners 


has been sold to the Hawk 
Company of Tulsa. The 
plan to completely overhaul and moé- 
ernize the present building and equip- 


new 


ment and the operation will be place 
under the Perry T 
Keesee. 


management of 


> 
URGE DAIRY SUBSIDY 


Albany, N. Y.—Both houses of the New 
York State legislature have unanimous 
approved a resolution uiging Congress t 





continue the federal dairy subsidy pro 
gram. The Assembly acted favorably on 
the resolution March 19 and the Senate 
added its approval the following day. 
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TYPE “K”’ 


Handles 4 cans and covers per 
min., with linked covers. Same 
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_o Pe number of stages ond positions 
Ormulas 46599 
formulas os Type J. TYPE “J 
ply factor Washes 3 to 6 cans per min. 
if ven s Also large neck gallon bottles, 
on - 4 milk pails, ice cream contain- 

> ay ” ° 
rend fron The DAMROW Rotary Type Washer assures you all the scien- °™% ond cons up to 25° high. 
> supp ifically thorough washing treatment given cans by the exclusive > 
reas differ tifically thorough washing trea meg given cans Dy e - : 

Damrow washer idea . . . PLUS ability to handle a wide variety of 

atisfactory cans and covers not possible with “in line’’ washers. 
on. statis. 
n does the The Ideal Unit for Limited Floor Space... 
. This is 


udete a For all plants with floor space at a premium, and whose production 


nilk areas methods permit using this type of washing process, the DAMROW 

oy Pres Rotary Washer means greatly improved can-washing efficiency. 
y irust . : 

inn ea Sweet, sterile cans are assured from these units that are so easy to 

Fluid mar- operate, so sturdily built, and that require so little servicing. 

rd to en- ; ; ae 

pre Low first cost, effective can washing, and minimum power, steam, 
statistical and water costs, combine to put Damrow Rotary Washers in the 
1 1s a sta- 


lead in the rotary equipment line. With 7 to 8 washing stages in 
the operation, every can emerges as sterile and clean as it is posst- 
UGHT ble to wash them. TYPE “RP” 

lern Dain 





Hand-operated. Handles 2' 


3 Popular Models Meet All Capacity Needs . . . 


















ce Crean cans and covers per min. 
Ww owners WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN Covering Damrow Rotary Can Washers, Linked or loose covers receive 
ot ea with complete specifications and price information. same treatment as cans. 
be place = 
Perry T ' 

? | Damrouw Brothers Co. 

204 Western Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
DY Please send us information covering Damrow 
Rotary Can Washers. 

f the New ] Send copy of your Catalog. 
oe Complete Equipment “Ree 1 etait ccaia 
AOngr »s§ t 

, r0- ° NN cisiciesduiinnictnnsiciennntneniinhasaiionneitniaainion 
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Dairy Short Course 


Resumed at 
lowa State College 


Dairy Industry Department Event at Ames Attracts All-Time Record 


Attendance — Many Interesting Talks 


MES, IOWA.—The Dairy Industry 

Short Course at Iowa State College 

was resumed this year after a lapse 
of two years. Set for Feb. 27 it was held 
is a one-day instead of a three-day course 
as originally planned. The shortage in 
housing and eating facilities which de- 
veloped with the large number of G. I.’s 
in the winter quarter at the college made 
the three-day course impossible. 


Although little if any publicity was 
given to the course outside of Iowa, an 
ill-time record number of dairymen was 
in attendance. Four hundred were regis- 
tered from eleven states. Icy roads over 
lowa the morning of the 27th undoubted- 
ly kept even more from attending. Pre- 
registration estimates were for 150 to 
200. Consequently the attendance at the 
lectures and demonstrations was almost 
on a “standing room only” basis. Every- 
one seemed pleased with the program 
offered and the interest and enthusiasm 
was fully maintained throughout the day. 


The boys of the Dairy Club with the 
assistance of Verner Nielsen, their faculty 


Part of the Group in Attendance at the Recent Dairy Industry 


advisor, served a dairy lunch to the 
visitors at noon. This permitted not 
only holding the course but also a new 
feature for this year’s event. 


Prominent Speakers on Hand 

Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, executive secre- 
tary of the National Cheese Institute was 
the first after-luncheon speaker and gave 
an excellent talk on the subject “What's 
Ahead in the Dairy Industry”. Other 
visiting speakers included Major J. A. 
Rowe of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, Kansas City, who opened the pro- 
gram with a lecture to all four sections 
on “Controlling Insect Pests in Dairy 
Plants with DDT” and closed the pro- 
gram with a spraying demonstration from 
4 to 5 P.M. Major Rowe did a master- 
ful job on both occasions and there was 
great interest in the material which he 
presented. 

Also included were Dr. G. H. Wilster, 
head of Dairy Industry at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore., who discussed 
“Butter Texture” and “Ice Cream Shrink- 
age”; H. F. DePew, manager of the 





Short Course at Iowa State College 


Prof. C. A. Iverson 


Luick Ice Cream Co., Milwaukee, who 
discussed “Ice Cream Quality” and whose 
discussion on “High Temperature-Short 
Time Pasteurization” was the only event 
on the program from which visiting dairy- 
men were turned away because of lack 
of even standing room; Russell Weaver, 
whose demonstration on “Leakiness in 
Butter” drew a great deal of attention 
and favorable comment; and C. T. Hub- 
ble, Chief of the Minneapolis Office of 
the Food and Drug Division of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration. Mr. Hub- 
ble’s discussion drew a capacity crowd 
with many questions following his talk 

Dr. J. H. Percy came from Jersey City, 
N. J., to discuss “Use of Wetting Agents 
in Dairy Cleaners” as a representative of 
the Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co. His dis- 
cussion of this important subject was 
most interesting and informative. 


Other Visitors Assisting 


Among other visitors who assisted with 
the short course program were P. E 
(Please Turn to Page 33) 
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LEAVER-BROOKS Steam Gen- 
erators are “tailored” for their 
job. They are installed to meet an in- 
dividual plant’s needs; Cleaver- 
Brooks puts unit into initial operation, 
instructs as to operation, care, and 
maintenance. 

No recommendations are made until 
sufficient facts and figures have been 
compiled and a careful analysis com- 
pleted of your steam requirements on 
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WRITE on your business letterhead 
for the Free Steam Cost-Calculator 
—a ready-reference slide rule show- 
ing the comparative steam costs 
when using oil or coal as fuel 


April, 1946 














Gain a Clean, Efficient Boiler Room... Lower Steam Costs... 


PLAN NOW TO CUT 
YOUR STEAM COSTS... 


4. 
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Lower Steam Generating Costs 
Lead To Lower Production Costs... 


the basis of today’s load and tomor- 
row’s anticipated need. 

With this information, the most 
economically sized steam generator 
and related equipment to handle the 
load is then determined. 

Application engineering, plus basic- 
ally sound design and construction 
means that the maximum of value is 
provided from the day your Cleaver- 
Brooks Steam Generator is installed. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY, 348 E. Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


Cleaver-Brooks 


EAM 
e GENERATORS 


with a Clearer Brooks Steam Generator ... planned for Your Needs 
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Self-Contained and 
“packaged” — 


Delivery consists of a “pack- 
aged” unit. Connections to 
service outlets are all that is 
needed. No smokestack is 
used — a simple vent carries 
away all products of combus- 
tion. No extra foundation is 
required. Compact—the unit 
fits into limited space and low 
headroom locations. Sizes: 22 
models — 15 to 500 hp; pres- 
sures 15 to 200 Ibs. p.s.i. 


Money-makin 

performance— 
The Cleaver-Brooks Steam 
Generator is designed for easy 
operation and low upkeep 
cost. Operation is at 80% 
efficiency from full load down 
to 30% of its rating. The high 
heat transfer from the 4-pass, 
down - draft boiler produces 
fast steaming. A boiler room 
as clean as the home or office 
is possible through use of oil 
for fuel. 


DISA 


Scenes at the 27th Annual 
Business Meeting Held 
in Chicago For the 
First Time, Feb. 
26th, 1946 


4. K. Moorhead, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
aml Ray Martin, Kelvinator Division of Nash- 
Kelvinator, at DISA’s 27th Annual Business 
Meeting as they draw ec any names and 
floor space for the great Dairy Industries Ex- 
position to be held in October at Atlantic City. 


Hecord Attendance at 


board of direetors, 
26th—Back row. 


Disa’s new 
Chicago, February 
B. Wilhelm, 
Corp.; Ralph L. Young, The Sharples Corp.; 
Carl Wood, Cherry-Burrell Cort Hioward 
Faust, R. G. Wright Co.; W Jordan, 
Liquid Cs onie Corp.; Roland Smith, 
Waukesha Foundry Co. 


Front row, left to right: R. D. Britton, 
Wisner Mf. ° y L. Miller, Chester 
Dairy Supply Ladd, Cherry- 
Burrell Corp., esident; Re 
Rosenbaum, I uel & Co., new P 
dent; Gordo Lamont, Corliss 
Co.; George Praudler Company. 


Lamont, 
Kroha, The 


Following the election of new members to 
the board, Robert Rosenbaum was ele 
president for the ensuing year to sucece 
John W. unl) «Smith of | the 
V i any was elected vice 
to sueceed 

x of the 
ected treasure 
ected executive 


§onual Meetings of DISA Members Held in Chicage for the 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; H. K. 


George 
Kimble, 


First 


elected and re-elected, at 
left to right: Scragg, 


Kimble 


ae 


Pl 
le ee 


Meeting in 
Russell 
Diversey 


27th Annual Business 
White Motor Company; 
Glass Co.; C. E. Glasser, 


Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co., 


in DISA History 
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George Stafford, route sales- 
man for Lang's Creamery 


of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Easy to Increase Your Sales 
WHEN YOU CARRY THE FAVORITE... KRIM-KO 


Time after time sales volume shows a definite increase with KRIM-KO! 

“I hit the Jackpot,” says George Stafford, ‘‘when one of the largest factories 
in Buffalo gave me the green light to serve Krim-Ko. I’d say their employees 
have shown Krim-Ko to be America’s 2-to-1 taste-test favorite!”’ 


Let Krim-Ko build sales for you! Rich, tasty flavor and smooth consistency that 








have made it a favorite will always mark Krim-Ko as a leader in the chocolate 






drink field. Write for information. 










When it comes to quality and flavor, Krim-Ko always wins. For it’s the taste 
that tells—and Krim-ko has won taste-test after taste-test by at least 2 to 1! 


KRIM-KO CO., 4830 S. Christiana Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 


}KRIM-KO. eo 
‘f = 
% DAIRY DRINK 
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Perils of Control 


John Brandt Warns of Threat to Dairy 
Production by Government Imposi- 
tions at Land O'Lakes Jubilee 


The very health of the nation is threat- 
ened by government controls imposed 
on the dairy business of America, John 
Brandt, president and general manager, 
declared at the Silver Jubilee annual 
meeting of Land O’Lakes Creameries in 
Minneapolis. 

“The situation has gotten so com- 
pletely out of hand that it is seriously 
affecting the total production of dairy 
products,” Brandt said. 


“In tact, it is already a prediction of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture that the production of milk in 
1946 will show the greatest decline from 
the previous year of any time in the 
history of dairy statistics. In the judg- 
ment of many farmers this prediction is 
still an understatement of what will 
actually happen in 1946, all of which 
involves health, prosperity and soil fer- 
tility, which are important factors in the 
reconversion period ahead of us. 

“This situation can be corrected if the 
economic and future welfare of the con- 
suming public as well as the dairy farmer 
is taken into consideration, but it can 
only get worse if decisions continue to 
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SCHWARTZ MFG. CO. 
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be made on a basis of what seems 
politically the advantageous thing to do, 

A huge crowd of delegates and mem. 
bers from northwest dairy plants which 
make up the Land O’ Lakes organization 
assembled in the main plant of the asso. 
ciation today the pay tribute to the 
pioneers who have contributed through 
its 25 years to the success of Land 0 
Lakes in growing into the largest dairy 
marketing cooperative in the world. _ 

Brandt’s annual address highlighted 
one of the three-day sessions, which be. 
gan with a special tribute to LOL butter. 
makers and cheesemakers for high 
efficiency. 

Dr. T. G. Stitts of Washington, D. C. 
now head of the Dairy Branch in the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, also came to Minneapolis to 
address this notable gathering. More 
than 25 years ago, as county agricultural 
agent in Meeker county, Dr. Stitts worked 
with Mr. Brandt in organizing a group 
of creameries which later became Dis. 
trict No. 1 in the Land O° Lakes organ- 


ization. 
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MILK SHIPPING CANS 





Revision of Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation Up For Acceptance 


Washington, D. C. — The standing 
committee in charge of reviewing and 
revising Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation R208-45, covering milk shipping 
cans, has approved a revision of the ree- 
ommendation, and the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the National Bureau 
of Standards has mailed copies to all 
interests for approval or comment, or 
both. This is the first revision of the 
recommendation which became effective 
July 16, 1945. 


The recommendation originally ap- 
plied to roll-bottom, hoop-bottom, and 
solderless types of milk shipping cans 


of 5-, 8-, 
sions, weights 


and 10-gallons capacity. Dimen 
and other details, were 
a part of the recommendation. Except 
the recommended 
practices for these cans are 


for minor changes 
retained in 
the revision. 

The essential part of the revision is 
the addition of small milk cans. These 
are 4-, 8-, 10-, and 12-quart capacity 
Dimensions, weights, and other details 
are included. The addition of these small 
cans to the recommendation represents 
the second step in the industry’s general 
program of simplification of these prod 
ucts. The proposed revision summarizes 
the additional work to be done in future 
revisions. 

Mimeographed copies of the proposed 
revision may be obtained from the Divi- 


sion of Simplified Practice, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 25 
D.C 
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Ladd on Council Board 


Succeeds the Late Walter L. Cherry to 
Important Post Devoted to 
Broad Industry Welfare 

Chicago, Ill.—Election of John W. 


Ladd, president of Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, to the board of directors of 





John W. Ladd 


National Dairy Council, has been an- 
nouneed by Milton Hult, president. Mr. 
Ladd fills the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of Walter L. Cherry, re- 
tired Cherry-Burrell president. 


“It is fitting and proper,” Mr. Hult 
said, “that the man to succeed Mr. 
Cherry should be the man who succeeded 
lim as president of Cherry-Burrell two 
vears ago. We were deeply grieved to 
losé so valuable a member of our Board 
as Mr. Cherry, and are gratified that Mr. 
I.add has consented to take his place.” 


Mr. Ladd has been connected with the 
dairy industry for 45 years. He started 
a cheese jobbing business, in partnership 
with his brother, under the name of Ladd 
Brothers in Saginaw, Michigan, in 1901. 


In 1909 the business was incorporated 
under the name of John W. Ladd Com- 
pany. Two years later a branch was 
opened in Detroit, which soon became 
headquarters for the company. When 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation was formed 
in 1928, Mr. Ladd became vice president 
and a director. He succeeded to the 
presidency when Mr. Cherry retired in 


1944. 


Mr. Ladd was influential in the forma- 
tion of the Dairy and Ice Cream Equip- 
ment Association in 1920 and served as 
a director. This organization preceded 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association, 
which he served two terms.as president, 
retiring in February, 1946. 


About 30 years ago, together with 
other industry leaders in Michigan, Ladd 
saw the need for combined association 
activity among dairy products manufac- 
turers and helped: to form what is today 


called the Michigan Allied Dairy Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Ladd was a member of the WPB 
Dairy Equipment and Machinery Manu- 
facturers Industry Advisory Committee 
in Washington during 1943 and 19444. 
Through the efforts of this committee, 
limited amounts of various materials were 
released by WPB late in 1943 and further 
allotments were made in 1944. 

On March 4, 1946, Ladd was pre- 
sented with the 45 year Service Emblem 
of the Cherry-Burrell Corporation. 

<—>—__— 


FIRE DAMAGES MILK PLANT 


Watertown, N. Y.—The plant of the 
Rutland Hills Cooperative, Inc., on 265 
North Indiana Ave. was severely dam 
aged by fire here recently. The blaze 
starting from defective furnace piping 
was not brought under control for forty 
five minutes. 











Te promote food production and keep prices down Uncle 
Sem hes been paying « good port of the vt grocery bill. 
Federal subsidies cover most of the important foods. 





la the case of deiry products, this is whet the milk pro- 
| duction subsidy meant dering @ typice! month.* Te the 
WU S. Treasury, on estimeted $42,500,000, peid te farmers. 





To Formers, this subsidy meant poyments of 40-90¢ 
ed hundredweight of mith, or 17¢ por Ib. of buttertet. - 





THE STORY OF DAIRY 








SUBSIDIES 





Te Consumers, this subsidy wet equivalent te 1'-2¢ per 


4) qvert of fivid milk, 13'2¢ per ib. of butter, 1a per con 
of evaporated milk, 6¢ per ib of cheese** 








tion te form payments, there are other fivid milk subsidies 
in New York City ond 12 other areas. 
Pr 


fi 
—4 
Twe specie! subsidies hove been removed: @ Am te. 
subsidy on butter, end @ 344+ secspen Sy American dder 
cheese. In beth cases, consumer prices rete. 


Source, The Botden Company 
**Averoge retell prices, Mew York Cry 


5 ] Subsidies very eccording te season and location. Ia eddi- 
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FARM—FRESH 


can automatically during cooling. 


storage with no rehandling of cans. 


Division Wilson Cabinet Co 








IF YOUR DAIRYMEN HAVE WILSON 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 


HIGH IN QUALITY ®@ LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 


@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST... 
flowing self-leveling water-bath ‘‘neck-high’’ on every 


@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings ... 


Complete information on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
should be in your files. Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 


. Smyrna 









MILK COOLERS 


MILK 


. with ite patented 


. Automatic 





ZERO-FLUW 
Packaged Unit 
Model ZF8-HX50 


Delaware 
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* Te bie family the beter te service” 


For the best of service, for the best of 


CONTINENTAL 
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PAPER 


DIVISION 


CAN COMPANY, INC. 


FIBRE DRUMS The Container Co., Van Wert, Ohio 


LIQUID-TIGHT 
FOOD CONTAINERS 


PAPER CUPS AND 
FOOD CONTAINERS 


Boothby Fibre Can Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Mono Containers 
Newark, N. J. 
COMBINATION PAPER AND METAL CONTAINERS 
Headquarters: 330 W. 42d St., New York 18, N.Y. 


13 Plants — Soles offices in all principal cities 


paper packages, keep your eye on Con 
tinental. Our Paper Division manufac- 
tures containers of all kinds—liquid-tight 
cups, fibre cans and drums—in a varict\ 
of types and sizes. Whichever you usc, 
you'll find Continental packages will carry 
your product safely and surely. And when 
you see the Continental Triple-C trade- 
mark, you know you’re getting the best in 
quality, best in service, too, 








Record Borden Sales 


Net Income Equalled $2.85 per Share 
of Common Stock Compared 
with $2.35 for Last Year 


lotal sales of the Borden Company 
and its domestic and Canadian subsidi 
aries reached an all-time highot $459 
154,880 last year, President Theodor 
G. Montague stated March 18, in his 
annual report to stockholders. The new 
record represents an increase of 12 
cent over the previous high of $410, 
178,189 established in 1944. 


Net income was $12,093,972, or 2.6 


pei 


per cent of total sales, and equalled 
$2.85 per share of stock. This compares 
with a 1944 net income of $9,987,994, 
after provision of $2,500,000 for a special 
contingency reserve, or 2.4 per cent of 
amounting to 
Dividends for 1945 
share, an increase of 


share. 
$1.80 per 
10 cents over the 


sales, $2.35 per 


were 


previous year. 


Discussing operating matters, Mr. 
Montague noted that the largest capita! 
expenditure program in the company’s 
history has been authorized for new 
plants and equipment, as labor and ma 
terials become available. Totalling more 
than $23,000,000, this sum includes 
$12,785,000 authorized for 1946, and 
$10,500,000 carried over from preceding 
years. Practical new construction in 
cludes a fluid milk plant in Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; a cheese plant in Plymouth, 
Wis.; a casein adhesives factory in Bain 
bridge, N. Y.; and work is soon to start 
on a fluid milk and ice cream plant in 
Milwaukee. 


Subsidies a Problem 


Mr. Montague said the dairy industry 
during 1946 may be faced with prob- 
lems arising from the withdrawal o! 
Federal Government subsidies. These 
amount to as much as 2c per quart on 
Huid milk and vary as to locality and 
season. Distributors, he asserted, now 
receive such narrow margins that they 
cannot absorb further increase in costs. 


Ice cream division sales have almost 
doubled in the last five years, Mr. Mon- 
tague reported, making it the largest 
contributor to total earnings. Manutac 
tured milk products were curtailed 
sharply by the large demand from fluid 
plants. Introduced on the civilian market 
was Borden's Instantly Prepared Coffee 
which met with good consumer accept 
ance. Cheese sales reached a new peak 
both in tonnage and dollar volume. Ex- 
pansion into new fields and development 
of established lines resulted in improved 
sales of poultry and animal feed supple 
ments, Vitamin products, soy product 
Havor and prescription products. 


While the company's sales were in 


32 


creasing, payments to employees, farm- 
ers and other agricultural suppliers and 
for taxes also rose. The amount paid 
out for these purposes totaled $325, 
265,697 as compared with 1944 pay 
ments of $298,111,000. Of the former 
figure, taxes amounted to $32,908,596. 
Taxes in 1944 were $30,281,637 for the 
past years operations. 
<— a 
CHARGES UNDERPAYMENT 


Borden Co. Denies Allegation of Mar- 
ket Administrator Blanford 


Charge that the Borden Company has 
underpaid dairy farmers who deliver milk 
to its plant at Cincinnatus, New York, 
was publicly issued March 19 by Dr. 
C. J. Blanford, New York Metropolitan 
Milk Marketing Area Administrator. The 
underpayments, he alleged, date back to 
the inception of the federal-state milk 
marketing orders in 1938. 

Dr. Blanford stated that the underpay- 
ments were discovered in an investigation 
he recently completed, and his findings 
have been sent to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson with the recom- 
mendation that federal action be taken to 
compel restitution to the producers. 

Full denial of the violation was im- 
mediately issued by the Borden Com 
pany, which has petitioned the Secretary 
administrative hearing. In its 
initial reply the Borden Company said: 

“The market administrator's charge 
involves payment to about 700 farmers 
delivering milk to our plant. For more 
than 30 years these farmers have paid 
the company 3c per hundredweight for 
a special service rendered. The service 
requires a special operation of the plant 
to permit farmers to deliver milk twice 
daily instead of once a day. In this way 
the farmers are spared the cost of install- 
ing more expensive 
equipment. 


for an 


tvpes of cooling 
“This service was covered by a de- 
duction from milk checks. It was ini- 
tiated long before there was a State con 
trol law. It was approved by the state 
administration and continued into the 
period of federal administration. It was 
approved by two previous milk adminis- 
trators and never questioned before by 
the present administrator, although it was 
reported monthly by the company.” 
SRT aie 


NEW SALES OFFICE 


The Empire Box Co., Garfield, N. J., 
manufacturers of all purpose dry pack 


cartons and paraffined containers — for 


frozen foods, ice cream, eggs, butter, ete., 
announces the opening of a new sales 
office at 797 E. 17th St., Los Angeles 17, 
California. 

This new office, under the direction of 
Cordon H. Helm, will handle all business 
in the Southern California area. 








N.D.P. Sales at NewHigh 


Van Bomel Cites Record Civilian De. 
mand for Dairy Products — Earn- 
ings Exceed Those in 1945 


An unprecedented demand for dairy 
toods by a consuming public with high 
purchasing power and a growing appre 
ciation of the nutritive value of milk 
and milk products, raised National Dairy 
Products Corporation's sales in 1945 to 
$632,769,000, the highest level in the 
‘ Bomel 


company’s history, L. A. Van 
announced in the annual 


stockholders, made 


president, 
report to 


March 13. 


public 


Evidence of the growing importance 
and popularity of dairy foods in the 
diet of the American people, Mr. Van 
Bomel stated, is reflected in the facet 
that the increase in the company's vol- 
ume in 1945 was made up entirely of 


sales to civilian customers. 


With the larger volume of business, 
carinings increased to $2.25 a share from 
$2.12 in 1944. This is a profit of 2.25 
per cent on sales in 1945, compared 
with 2.24 per cent the previous year. 

“As was the case during all of the 
war years, public demand for National 
Dairy’s products in 1945 exceeded the 
supply, and we anticipate a similar situ 
1946.” Mr. Van 
“Production of ice cream, salad dressing 
margarine and other products is still re 
stricted by limitation orders affecting the 
supply of sugar, fats and oils.” 


ation in Bomel . said 


Modernization Planned 


Within the next several years the com- 
pany expects to carry out a comprehen- 
sive plan for the modernization and im 
provement of plants and the replacement 
of trucks, refrigerating cabinets, machin- 
ery and other equipment. Designs for 
model milk, ice cream and cheese plants 
and improvements designed to increase 
the operating efficiency of equipment 
used by the company are ready to be 
translated into reality as soon as ma- 
terials are available. 


The company is also planning, the re- 
port states, to expand its program of 
basic research. Designs and_ specifica- 
tions have been completed for the con 
struction of a new central research labor- 
atory, in which the company’s researc’ 
into all phases of food and dairy product 
utilization will be further expanded. This 
laboratory will contain the most modern 
equipment and facilities and will be situ- 
ated on a plot of ground sufficiently 
large to provide for future expansion 
and the construction of pilot plants in 
which laboratory dey elopments call be 
translated into commercial and industrial 
products. 
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Dairy Short Course 


(Continued from Page 24) 


Frettem, manager of the Estherville Co- 
operative Creamery, Estherville, Iowa; 
George Young, president of the Iowa 
Milk Dealers Association, Sioux City, 
lowa; C. J. O'Neil, O'Neil’s Dairy Co., 
Ames, Iowa; R. E. Mikkelson and G. T. 
Peckham of the Clinton Company, Clin- 
ton, lowa; Dick Simmonett of the Robert 
A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and Jack Warner of Massevs, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Four Iowa State faculty members of 
the Department of Dairy Industry were 
section chairmen for the course. Dr. M. 
Mortensen had charge of the Butter 
Manufacturing Section, Prof. E. F. Goss 
of the Market Milk Section, Dr. M. P. 
Baker of the Milk Sanitarians Section, 
and Prof. W. J. Caulfield of the Ice 


Cream Manufacturing Section. 


Faculty members of Iowa State College 
who appeared on the program were Dr. 
L. K. Arnold of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Dr. E. W. Bird 
of the Department of Dairy Industry, 
Dr. I. A. Merchant, head of the Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Hygiene and Prof. 
A. W. Rudnick of the Department of 
Dairy Industry. 


J. F. HEIL SUCCEEDS FATHER 





Son Elected President of Company — 
“J. P.” Continues as Director 
Joseph F. Heil was elected president 
of The Heil Company, Milwaukee, at the 
annual meeting of its board of directors. 
Julius P. Heil, founder of the company 





J. P. Heil (right) Congratulates Son, J. F. 


and president since its inception, will 
continue actively in the business as direc- 
tor and treasure 

Ever since Joe came to the company 
fresh from university in 1923, J. P. has 





been grooming him for the leadership 


and responsibility of the presidency. 
After eight years of progressive training 
in practically every phase of the business, 
Joe was made vice-president. 

When Julius P. Heil was elected Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin in 1938 
and again in 1940, much of his time was 
necessarily devoted to matters of state 
and his son was advanced to the active 
management ot the company as executive 
vice-president. Following closely in his 
father’s footsteps, Joe leads an active, 
useful life. devoting time to service in 
national. state, and community activities 

oe 


TOLEDO MILK PRICES 


Washington, D. C.—Dairymen supply- 
ing the Toledo market will receive cur- 
rent prices for Class I and Class II milk 
during April, May and June, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
Without the move, which suspended a 
provision of Order 30, Class I and Itt 
prices during the flush would be 10c 
per hundredweight lower in relation to 
manufactured milk prices. 

“The action was taken,” said the De- 
partment, “to retain producers in the 
market during the flush season so as to 
sustain milk production during the short 
production season which follows” 





Faratron 2 


controls—to -~ithin 1/100 inch— 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, coolers, 
freezers, fillers. 
Absolutely sanitary 
No moving parts 
Instantly cleaned 
No floats 
Saves MILK—MONEY—TIME—LABOR 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast 
Write for Bulletin 455 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO. 


451 S. Dearborn CHICAGO 5, TLL. 
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give you daily or weekly totals of bottles filled . . . 
make ‘‘bookkeeping’’ easy for production 
They're quality-built for hard usage . 


PRODUCTIMETER. 


Petia 


Day after D y 


PRODUCTIMETER Bottle Counters 


check 


. their per- 


formance is guaranteed. 


Why not install them on your conveyor line, now? 


CATALOG NO. 10 


contains complete details on Bottle, Case, Can and Electric 
Send for your copy! 







189 Orange Street 
Providence $, R. I. 























Federal Policy Failure Brings 


Decline in Milk Production 


American Dairy Association Officials, at Annual Meeting, See Dairy- 


men Suffering From Price, Labor, Feed and Equipment Problems 


HICAGO, ILL.—Pointing to record 
C dectine in milk production and in 

dairy-herd population, D. T. Carl- 
son, Willmar, Minn., president of the 
Dairy Association. kevnoted 
the annual meeting of the ADA directors 
here March 12, with an appeal for “im- 
mediate change in national policies to 
help the American farmer save the world 
from starvation.” 


American 


The association's directors were as- 
sembled from Coast to Coast, from 32 
states that represent 90 per cent of the 
nation’s total milk production. They 
agreed at the meeting to act as “mis- 
sionaries’ back to their local communi- 
ties, to urge that dairy farmers themselves 
take action to win consumer support to 
bring about the economic adjustment of 
the production, pricing and distribution 
of milk products to reverse the present 
downward trend. 


“The consumers who live in the cities 
have as much interest in the farmers’ 
problems as the farmers themselves,” 
Owen M. Richards, ADA manager, point- 
ed out, “because they eat the great bulk 
of the dairy foods produced on_ the 
farms.” 

Mr. Carlson highlighted the present 
dairy-farm crisis against the background 
of widespread starvation that is threaten- 
ing one quarter of the world’s population. 


“The world looks to America for sal- 





vation from famine.” he said, “and sees 
a nation whose milk output is dwindling; 
whose forced into 


slaughter-houses: whose sons are leaving 


cows are being 
the soil, and whose farmers are promised 
only more of the same kind of thinking 
that brought this tragedy about. 


“Certainly we must share the Ameri- 
can food that is now in such short sup- 
ply. But just as certainly we must end 
once and for all the twisted philosophy of 
sharing scarcity that has caused these 
shortages,” he asserted. 


Cites Abrupt Decline 


As evidence that America cannot meet 
goals of dairy production under present 
policies, Mr. Carlson cited “these omin- 
ous facts”: 

A sudden, sweeping decline in milk 
output that began late in 1945 and is 
continuing apace in 1946. 

The slaughter of cows and heifers - 
potential milk producers—at a _ near- 
record rate. 

The decline in percentage of cows actu- 
ally milked to the lowest point on record. 

The most abrupt decline in history in 


the number of cows in the nation’s dairy 
herds. 


“These are not mere statistics,” Mr. 
Carlson warned, “they are a sentence of 
death,—a message of starvation to the 
millions abroad who can look only to 


America for food. What shall we tell 


fe : 


> me 


a 
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DPD. T. Carlson, ADA President 


them? That we will go on sharing more 
and more of less and less? Or, that we 
will unfetter our farms and let our dairy 
farmers repeat the production records 
they made during the war?” 


Mr. Carlson declared that farmers need 
feed, labor, and equipment, and_ that 
price discrimination has driven thousands 
of farmers out of dairying altogether. 


“As to feed, we can do nothing now 
but wait, in praverful hope, for the next 
harvest. No decree can prevail upon the 
corn to ripen in March or April. 

As to labor, he declared, farm boys are 
being lured into factories by high wages. 
just as after World War |. Of 29,000 
New England farm bovs drafted, onl 
250 have returned to farms, he said. In 
the Middle West, practically the only ex- 
servicemen returning to farms are those 
who own the farm, or at least part of it. 

Governmental Policies Fail 

“Neither drouth nor depression _ is 

causing herd depletion and declining pro- 


duction today,” Mr. Richards warned 
the directors. “The present economic 
situation reflects what happens when 


arbitrary, man-made laws are blindly en- 
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View of the delecates at the — meeting of the directors of the American Dairy Association, taken during the address by President 
DD. T. arlson, 


who called for national policies that would encourag: 






production, 
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g more 
hat We These famous. long-wearing uni- 
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records of drivers and route men of 
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dairies. Wide selection of na- 
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VS are UNIFORM co. | EERLESS 

vages. , 

9 000 DAYTON 2, OHIO @ Like thousands of others, you've probably put a new 
onh water pump at the top of your must list of improvements. 

d. In “Will 1 be able to get a Peerless?” you ask. The answer is 

by on q sounding more cheerful every day. Yes, you will, in the 

thoes not too distant future. The big Peerless back-log of orders 

of it is being worked on 24 hours a day. The situation improves 


Ww. Shi - t daily. But don’t wait to place your order until your need 
y our ipmen s becomes desperate. Consult with the nearest Peerless Dis- 








mis | tributor now and get your order on file. We'll do every- 
; pro- . fa | d | thing within our power to deliver your needed pump as 
irned | ° you are e aye ° soon as we can. Certain types can be delivered sooner than 
omic | other models—so check with Peerless now. 

When | SOLAR-STURGES Milk Cans are made of special | 

Vy en- | } 


analysis steel. This steel is made and rolled to ex- 
acting specifications at the mill. So, naturally, the 


| steel strike interfered with our production. 


Oe , 
Continuing shortage of tin also restricts our output. 
Tin is still a very scarce article. Because we are 


coating our milk cans as thoroughly and as carefully 





as ever, we aren't making as many as we otherwise 


dy 


The Peerless Line is Most Complete 





might produce—even though we have ample 


facilities. 


We regret the unavoidable delays which result. You Deep Well Turbine Pumps Horizontal Centrifugal Pumps 
: ; : i : Vertical Types For General Service 
patience and understanding are appreciated. When Oil or Water Lubricated Solid, Volute, and Split-Case Types 


Capacities: 15 to 30,000 g.p.m. Capacities: 2 to 70,000 g.p.m. 
Also Jet and W ater King Domestic W ater Systems 
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both more tin and steel are available, we will be 


better able to serve vou. 
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torced at the expense of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 


“Today when there is plenty of money 
but goods are scarce, these textbook 
economic tinkers are trving the same 
thing, though they call it OPA. Again it 
isn't working. It is time we abandoned 
these nebulous, blueprint ideas that led 
to NRA and OPA and get back to the 
down-to-earth realities that made U. S. 
\. I mean a free, unfettered production 
ind an honest product at an honest price. 
Today there is butter—for a dishonest 
price—on the black market. Tomorrow 
vou may be buying black market bread 
ind even milk.” 


Mr. Richards told the ADA directors 
that plans for future advertising and mer- 
chandising of dairy products are being 
kept sufficiently flexible to cope with any 
emergency. 


“We will not, of course, be able to 
launch an all-out campaign of selling ou 
products until we are certain we are go- 
ing to have enough of these products to 
sell, he pointed out. “But in the mean- 
time, we have an even more critical job 
to do, that of arousing public support 


tor the dairy industry and its products 
through the prompting of public under- 
standing. 


Market Research Explained 


Raymond O. Mithun, president of 
Campbell - Mithun, Inc., advertising 
agents for the ADA, explained to the 
directors market research procedures, 
surveys of the consuming public to de- 
termine exactly what advertising mes- 
sage should be directed to which groups 


ot people. 


Dr. Robert Prior of Seattle, Wash., 
vice-president of the ADA and chairman 
of the Research Committee, gave a pro- 
gress report on 18 research projects now 
in progress, and declared that develop- 
ments to date are pointing to probable 
highly significant discoveries about the 
nutritive values of milk and its compon- 
ents that are possessed by no other foods. 


Officers Elected 


Mr. Carlson was re-elected president 
of the association, Dr. Robert Prior of 
Seattle, vice-president; Bryce S. Landt, 
Wisconsin Dells, treasurer, and E. S. 





Directors of ADA hear President D. T. Carlson call for a change in national policies to 
encourage production. Pictured here during Mr Carlson's talk are (left to right): L. H. Rickman, 
J. E. Clary, C. N. Degginger, Charles L. Anderson, J. H. Cook, T. J. Claydon. 





Estel, Waterloo, Iowa, secretary. The 
following were elected to the ADA Ex- 
ecutive Committee: 

Arkansas: A. P. Kelley, Fort Smith; 
Colorado, Walter C. Moore, Denver 
Milk Producers, Inc., Denver; Idaho, 
William Hendrix, Idaho Dairymen’s As- 
sociation, Boise; Illinois, W. J. Swayer, 
Pure Milk Association, Chicago; Indiana, 
F. H. Suhre, Farmers: Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Columbus; Iowa, C. R. Schoby, 
Iowa Dairy Industry Commission, Bode; 
Kansas, H. E. Dodge, State Dairy Com- 
missioner, Topeka; Michigan, B. F. 
Beach, Michigan Producers Dairy Co., 
Adrian; Minnesota, D. T. Carlson; Miss- 
ouri, Prof. W. H. E. Reid, Dairy De- 
partment, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. 


Montana, T. A. McMaster, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State Capitol, 
Helena; Nebraska, Dale N. Stewart, Mad- 
ison Cooperative Creamery, Madison; 
North Dakota, William J. Murphy, State 
Dairy Commissioner, Bismarck; Okla- 
homa, Prof. H. W. Cave, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, Stillwater; Oregon, Frank 
Hettwer, Mt. Angel Co-Operative Cream- 
ery, Mt. Angel; South Dakota, D. W. 
Sutherland, Crescent Creamery Co., Inc., 
Sioux Falls; Utah, Merrill N. Warnick, 
Utah Dairy Federation, Pleasant Grove; 
Washington, Dr. Robert Prior. 

Wisconsin, Bryce S. Landt; Wyoming, 
Arthur N. Hagen, Worland Creamery, 
Worland; Atlantic Dairy Association, B. 
B. Derrick, Maryland & Virginia Milk 
Products Association, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; Louisiana, George F. White, Clai- 
borne Creamery, .Inc., Homer; Ken- 
tucky, B. A. Thomas, Falls Cities Coop- 
erative Milk Products Association; Louis- 
ville; New Mexico, E. E. Anderson, 
American Dairy Association of New Mex- 
ico, State College; New York, H. M. 
Stanley, Lucerne Farm, Skaneateles; 
Texas, Arthur F. Dieterich, Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association, Dallas; Ten- 
nessee, Matt Jennings, Tennessee Jersey 
Cattle Club, Nashville. 





Write us 


about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 

CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 


-— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Ess Yolk, 
ete.) —- INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS — FOUNTAIN SYRUPS -—- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 
CHOCOLATE -—- IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE — ICE 
CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 


Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales Mer. 
Now Returned to College 





NOG, «<a 





DUNKIRK, 
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Ensign Bruce H. Ritenburg, Jr. 
Factory Mer. 
Washinston. D. C, 
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of the best grade of bottle cap stock that is pos- 
leading cap today. Never say bottle caps... al- 


j ar +} fi 

Ut 
“TOPS-ALL” bottle caps are made in all sizes, 
sible to buy. This, coupled with excellence in 
design and perfection, makes “TOPS-ALL” the 
ways say “TOPS-ALL” caps, and be sure to 
order from your favorite jobber. 


Sum 








ROBERT S. LEONARD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY DALLAS 











WORN 
RUTTED 
FLOORS 





FIXED 
FAST 
with 


CLEVE-0-CEMENT 


There’s nothing quicker, or handier than a supply of 
Cleve-O-Cement for no-stop repairs on worn, rutted floors. 
It’s easy to prepare, requires no special tools. Any handy 
man can apply it in only a few minutes. Sets fast on 
either wet or dry floors. Dries hard overnight. Not an 
asphalt emulsion. Twenty-eight times harder than ordinary 
cement. Bonds perfectly. Slip proof, non-porous. Stands 
up under water, steam, heat, lactic acid, cold. Ideal for 
refrigerators, cooling and pasteurizing rooms. 


Send for Bulletin and complete information 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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PERFORMANCE 


SUPERIOR strainers have earned a national reputa- 
tion for providing the utmost in speed of operation; 
ease of maintenance; sanitation; and economy. They 
are seamless and solderless; quality-built throughout; 
combining thoroughness with speed in filtering; 
easily sterilized; low in initial and maintenance costs. 
There is a type of SUPERIOR strainer to meet your 
needs axactly and efficiently ... a type that has 
proved its superiority under actual working condi- 
tions in dairy-barns from coast to coast. 





METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SUPERIOR 
509 
SAINT PAUL 3, 


FRONT a Vt 


MINNESOTA 
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Dairy Plant Problems 


Highlighted 


at Fifteenth Aunual 
Sate College of Washington Institute 


(By Dr. H. A. Bendixen, Acting Head of the 
Department of Dairy Industry) 


ULLMAN, WASH. —The fifteenth 
Piensa State College of Washington 

Institute of Dairying, the first one 
held since 1942, was attended by aa 
enthusiastic group of dairymen from all 
branches of the industry during the week 
of March 4-9. Over 180 visitors regis- 
tered and there was keen competition in 
the traditional dairy products scoring 
and judging contests held in conjunction 
with the Institute. Many prominent 
speakers presented a wealth of timely 
and authoritative information. 

Dr. S. T. Coulter of the University ct 
Minnesota elicited keen interest and 
much lively discussion in analyzing vari- 
ous problems of the butter manufacturer. 
He also aroused much interest in his 
talks on latest research fiindings on pow- 
dered milk and ice cream mix. Dr. D. R. 
Theophilus of the University of Idaho 
spoke on “Developments Ahead for Ice 
Cream.” 

The problems involved in current re- 
search activities in the Department on 
the problems of improving the quality of 
powdered milk products were discussed 
by various members of the staff, and by 
Dr. Coulter, Dr. A. O. Dahlberg of the 
Consolidated Dairy Products Co. of 
of Seattle, Messrs. Roy Stein, N. A. 
Peters and Lloyd Fox of the Dairy Co- 
operative Association of Portland, Ore., 
and others. 


Wide Field of Topics 


Dr. H. C. Hansen of the University 
of Idaho presented data on the “Influ- 
ence of Temperature on the Curing of 
Cheddar Cheese,” and members of the 
investigational staff of the State College 
of Washington presented the results of 
intensive studies on the problems in- 
volved in improved packaging proce- 
dures for natural Cheddar cheese. 

On the Milk Dealers’ program, the 
Processing of Homogenized Milk was 
ably discussed by E. M. Giberson of 
the Medosweet Dairies, Tacoma, and an 
excellent discussion of the newer know] 
edge of dairy cleaners and chemical ster- 
ilizers was presented by W. B. Noyes 
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ot the Diversey Corporation ot Chicago 
ill., G. J. Lehn of Turco Products, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., and Dr. E. O. McCul- 
loch of the State College of Washington. 


Dairy products, grading demonstra- 
tions and clinics were ably directed by 
Mr. F. E. Fenton, regional supervisor 
for dairy products, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, San Francisco, Cal., 
assisted by A. E. Groth, federal grader, 
and others. 


Quality Control and Other Features 


A panel discussion of milk and crear 
quality control procedures, a talk on the 
service available to the industry from 
the State Department of Agriculture by 
Dr. F. W. Crews, and other interesting 
talks on the “Dairy Plant of the Future” 
by C. W. Broughton, of the Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co. of Seattle, and on 
“New Developments in the Dairy Equip- 
ment Field” by C. F. Miller of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Salem, Ore , 
evoked interest and discussion. 


Another very timely subject was a 
discussion of dairy waste disposal pro- 
cedures and regulations presented by 
Emil Jensen, Chief of the Public Health 
Engineering Division of the State De- 
partment of Health in Seattle and 
Jack Taylor, Director of the Washington 
State Pollution Control Commission of 
Olympia. 


Dr. Robert Prior, Treasurer-Manager, 
of the Washington State Dairy Products 
Commission and Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the American Dairy 
Association, presented the expanding 
dairy research program of that organiza- 
tion, which is of vital importance to the 
industry today. Mrs. Margaret T. Han- 
nay, Director of the Washington State 
Dairy Council, spoke interestingly of re- 
cent food studies. 


Latest plans for the development of 
the Columbia Basin in Washington, 
labor relations and trade unionism, and 
the mastitis problem were other interest- 
ing topics under discussion. 


Three outstanding speakers high- 


lighted the production session of the In- 
stitute. Dr. E. M. Gildow of the Carna- 
tion Milk Farms, Dr. F. F.McKenzie of 
Oregon State College, and Dr. G. C 
Wallis of Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York City, who discussed “Breeding 
Efficiency of Dairy Cattle,” Artificial In- 
semination, and “The Metabolism of 
Calcium, Phosphorus and Vitamin D” 
respectively. 

Ice cream making and cottage cheese 
demonstrations were held and dairy in- 
spectors and fieldmen discussed quality 
control problems in a half-day session of 
their own. 

The climax of the week’s activities 
came during the annual banquet at 
which Director E. V. Ellington of the 
Agricultural Extension Service acted as 
toastmaster. Mrs. Wilson Compton, wife 
of President Compton, extended the wel- 
come of the institution to the visitors and 
their friends. A memorial ceremony in 
honor of the graduates of the depart- 
ment who gave their lives in World War 
Il was led by Dr. Bendixen, following 
which many of the returned veterans 
spoke on some of their most interesting 
experiences abroad. 

Results of the various dairy products 
scoring and judging contests are listed 
below: 


INSTITUTE OF DAIRYING AWARDS 
Butter (Prepared Samples) 


1 Dairy Cooperative Associatior Portland 
Ore Score 94%. 
Skagit County Dairymen’s Asst Burling 
ton, Wash Score 94 
Snohomish County Dairymen’s Assn Sno 
homish, Wash Score 93%. 
Diplomas of Merit 
Whateom County Dairymen’s Ass Lynder - 
Seore 93 
Sunshine Creamery. Baker, Ore.—Score 93 
Enumclaw Co-op, Creamery Enumclaw, Wast 
Score 92 
Butter (Surprise Contest) 
1 Port Angeles Cooperative Creamery Port 
Angeles. Wash Score 94 
2 Whatcom County Dairymen’s Assr Lyn- 
den, Wash Score 93% 
Snohomish County Dairymen’s Assn Sr 
homish, Wash.—Score $312 
Diplomas of Merit 
Lakeview Creamery, Snohomish, Wash Seore 
93% 
Lower Columbia Dairy Asst Grays Rive 
Wash Score 93 
Yakima City Creamery Co Sunnyside, Wast 
Score 93 
Lewis-Pacifi« Dairymen’s Assr Chehalis 
Wasl Seore 92! 


Whole Milk Cheddar Cheese 
1 Whatcom County Dairymen’s Asst Lynde 
Wash Seore 941%. 


Sunshine (Farmers’ Co-op 





Bak Or 
} Kittitas ¢ rymen’s Assn., Ellens 
burg, Wast 
Diploma of Merit 
Battle Ground Dairymen’s Asst Battlegr 
Wasl Seore 92 
Cottage Cheese 
1 Olymp Dairy Products Co Tacor 
Wash Score 95 
Walla Walla Dairymen's Asst Wa 
Walla. Wash Score 9: 
Dairy Cooperative Assr Portland, O - 
Score 921 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
1 Arde Farms Co Spokat Was! S$ 
9- 
2 Highland Pacif Dairs Mount Ve 
Wash.—Score 94% 
Olympic Dairy Products Cc Ta 
Wast Seore 94 
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———"King Zeero Ice —— 


MEANS ICE WATER 


ALWAYS ON TAP 
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"ICE BUILDER” for SWEET WATER 
and BRINE SYSTEMS 


A great convenience and money saver — this “King Zeero Ice 
Builder.” Provides the cooling power of tons of ice WHEN- 
EVER AND WHEREVER YOU NEED IT, without ice 
handling. The “King Zeero” forms ice on coils during the non- 
use period and releases stored up refrigeration when wanted. 
a water has a long, definite, travel through the 
ice field. 


The “King Zeero Ice Builder” is non-mechanical in operation 
and can be easily and inexpensively installed. Simply connect 
unit to your refrigeration lines. Any number of tanks can be 
connected for increased cooling capacity. Brine or sweet water 
may be changed at will. Extra heavy sturdy construction for 
long, trouble free service, the “Ice Builder” is available in a 
number of sizes from 1,600 to 10,000 lbs. ice in a single tank. 
Attractively finished with sprayed on white enamel and trimmed 
edges. Here is the modern, efficient, low-cost method of cooling 
milk, cream and other dairy products. The safe way to cool 
vats or any heated product. 


THE KING ZEERO CO. 


1447-55 MONTROSE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Aduantages 


OF THE 


KING ZEERO 


ICE 
BUILDER 





PRODUCT 
PROTECTION 


LOWER 
OPERATING 
COST 

SAVES FLOOR 
SPACE 
SIMPLE 
OPERATION 


® EXPANSION 


OF CAPACITY 


@® SAFE 


OPERATION 


Write for 
Bulletin 74 








STAINLESS STEEL ( 


MILK STORAGE TANKS — 


or Safe, Clean Storage / 





STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 
FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 
these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks — especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 
one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems Made in 6 sizes—up to 3,000 gallons. 

LITERATURE and PRICES. 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. Dept. D. B. 





Write for 


Belding, Mich. 
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Diplomas of Merit 
Broadview Dairy, Spokane, Wash Score 934.5 
Holland Creamery, Vancouver, Wash.—Score 93 
Waikiki Dairy, Spokane, Wash Score 92 


Curlew Creamery, Shewelah, Wash.—Score 9 


JUDGING CONTESTS 


Butter 
M. W. Baker, Palm Dairies, Ltd Edmon 
Alberta, Canad 
Harv Mill Med Cr s, ¢ 
vallis, Or 
3. Alex Wood, Palm D s, Ltd., V 
E a Canad 


Cheddar Cheese 


l Melvir Krumbal Issaquah Creamery Co 
Issaqual Wash 
2 R. A. Ca ross s D: Var v 
B. C., Canad 
M. W Bake I I s wa 


W ior M = Milk ¢ Ss 1ysid 
Wasl 
: Ss Suck £ ( Se 
Was 
And Gustafs K s County D 
Ss ASSI Ellensburg, Wasl 
Milk 
H. G. Dickson, Far s ¢ I itive ¢ ur 
Caldwell, Idahe 
2 E. J. Keller, Dairy Cooperative Assn., Van- 
ouver, Wash 
3 Harold Sydnam, Whatcom County Dairy- 
n’s Assn., Lynden, Wash. 
Ice Cream 
1 E. J. Keller, Dairy Cooperative Assn., Van- 
uve Wast 
2 Ww. 4 Cole, Morning Milk Co., Sunnyside, 
Wash 
3 Andrew Gustafso1 Kittitas County Dairy- 
men’s Assn., Ellensburg, Wash 
Km 


NEW PASTEURIZING PLANT 


Roxboro, N. C.—Jack Martin and Jack 
Crutchfield, owner operators of the Elko 
Dairy here, have announced that their 
new modern pasteurizing and bottling 
plant on North Main St. will be com- 
pleted by mid-April. The new facilities, 
stainless steel equipped throughout, are 
up-to-date in every respect and a full 
line of dairy products, including ice 
cream, will be produced. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


BUY UP-STATE MILK PLANT 


Massena, N. Y.—Carroll B. Thomas,* 
and Arnold W. Race, route and plant 
foremen respectively for Homestead 
Dairies, Inc., have purchased the Aldrich 
and Tarbell Dairy in Malone. Mr. Racz 
will be in charge of the processing plant 
and Mr. Thomas will have charge of the 
routes. 


Glass Short in Britain 


Increasingly Severe Pinch in Contain- 
ers Affecting All Using this 
Type of Package 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Re- 
view” )—British packers using glass are 
facing undoubtedly the biggest problem 
of all times insofar as the availability of 
containers is involved,—and acute short- 
age of glass leading to an impossible 
position in all the industries relying on 
glass packaging. 


Preference has been given to milk pro- 
ducers whose product—a daily essential— 
must be distributed. Even there, how- 
ever, the shortage is acute and has led 
distributors to all sorts of enforcements, 
such as refusal to serve fresh deliveries 
until the previous day’s bottles have been 
returned. Nor has any substitute type 
of container been evolved to generally 
serve the purpose of the so scarce glass 
containers. 


This priority to dairy industry opera- 
tion has had the serious effect of limit- 
ing the production of all other products 
using glass until such time as output from 
the glass industry can be stepped up to 
the necessary level again to once feed 
not only the milk industry but all other 
industries with all the glass containers 
required. 


Outlook Not Promising 


Jnst at this moment that time does not 
appear too near at hand. The shortage 
of coal now being felt in every industry 
is a factor which limits desperately the 
output of glass. Lack of skilled labor 
is another vital factor. The whisky blend- 
ing industry this month offered to the 
Board of Trade bottles supplied from 
America; that offer has not been as yet 
accepted but it does seem a_ logical 
method of overcoming a serious bottle- 
neck (no pun inferred) in the glass mak- 
ing industry. The very great value of the 
liquor to be exported makes it desirable 
that no bar should be placed in the way 





of encouraging these exports. The import 
of bottles from U.S.A. for re-export full 
of whisky would at once facilitate the 
export of whisky, and give additional 
glass for bottle production for the milk 
and allied industries. 

Bottle makers can make no definite 
promises as to any improvement. It is 
on the lap of the gods whether skilled 
labor and raw materials are available as 
and when needed, and at this present 
time the prospect is far from promising. 

seuasabeniiasltliipesivnabrienin 


NEW SOLVAY SALES BRANCH 





Col. S. O. Taylor Appointed Manager 
of Southwestern Office in Houston 
Solvay Sales Corporation has an- 

nounced the establishment of a new 

office at the M & M Building, Houston, 

Texas. The new office, which will cover 

the states of Texas, New Mexico and 

Arizona, will be in charge of Col. S. O. 

Taylor. 

Col. Taylor is a veteran of both World 
War I and World War II having re- 
cently returned to Solvay after having 
served three years as Executive Officer 
at Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio, as a 
member of the Air Corps. Prior to his 
latest entry in the Army, Col. Taylor 
was employed for a period of eleven 
years with Solvay Sales Corporation’s St. 
Louis Branch. 

Solvay Sales Corporation markets al- 
kalies, calcium chloride and other chem- 
ical products manufactured by The Sol- 
vay Process Company. 

ee 


NAME NEW REPRESENTATIVE 





Milwaukee, Wis.—Jerome J. Zoeller has 
been appointed for Southern Indiana to 
represent the Chocolate and Cocoa Divi- 
sion of the Robert A. Johnston Company, 
according to an announcement by Wil- 
liam G. Manschot, Sales Manager of the 
Division. a 

Robert F. Prentiss is also a new mem- 
ber of the sales organization representing 
the Chocolate and_Cocoa Division in Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and part of Iowa. 





LEFFEL scotcy MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 








Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fired, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 20 


Dept. ME 
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" successfully using the medium and method CHESTNUT FARMS NEW HAVEN DAIR\ 
O anc ° - - . 4. C, PETRPRSEN FAK\VS 
SO developed in thousands of concerns by ——— West Hartford 
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Wherever you go in America’s “Milky Way,” you'll find dai SS 
industry leaders glad to talk about their Rogers instatiationss H SCREEN CORPORATION a —E CTR 1 Cc SCR E E NS 
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Michigan Convention Highlights 


Allied Associations Hold Annual Meeting at Grand Rapids With Discussions Centering 


on Government Regulations, Price Control and Current Trade Developments 


ONVENING IN GRAND RAPIDS, 

the Miichigan Allied Dairy Associa- 

tion annual convention attracted a 
record attendance that taxed the capacity 
of most of the hotels. Congressmen, in- 
dustry leaders, nationally known ad- 
vertising and public relations executives 
composed a galaxy of speakers of unusual 
talent and the wealth of information im- 
parted made the meeting an outstanding 
SUCCESS. 


Members of the Michigan Milk Pro- 


“ducers Association, Michigan Milk Deal- 


ers Association, Michigan Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers, Michigan As- 
sociation of Creamery Owners and Man- 
agers, Michigan Association of Dairy and 
Milk Inspectors, Michigan Association of 
Milk Bottle Exchange Managers and the 
Michigan Dairy Boosters thronged every 
session and kept the pot boiling almost 
constantly for three full days. Various 
group meetings were held in the morn- 
ings and at joint luncheons every noon 
with programs extending well into the 
afternoons. The evenings were given over 
to entertainment. 


The opening joint session was presided 
over by “Larry” Doyle, president of the 
Michigan Allied Dairy Association at 
which the visitors were welcomed by the 
Hon. George W. Welch, mayor of Grand 
Rapids. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Ray Millard of Paul Potter & Associ- 
ates spoke on “Employer-Employee Re- 
lations,” calling attention to the fact that 
manager-labor relationships were at this 
particular time one of the most important 
factors of economic life today; that with 
labor’s attitude what it was, too much 
emphasis on improving this relationship 
could not be made. He reviewed many 
of the standard clauses in union con- 
tracts, pointing out the opportunities for 
misinterpretation they offered and calling 
for company officials to be as well posted 
on such as the union officials with whom 
they must bargain. He touched on col- 
lective bargaining, union responsibility, 
the “without consent” clause, a full defi- 
nition of “the vacation period” and the 
right of management to maintain dis- 
cipline. That improvement in employer- 
emplovee relationship has not kept pace 
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(By a Review Staff Representative) 


with the progress made along other lines 
in industry during the past few vears, in 
Millard’s opinion Was responsible to a 
large degree for the dlissatistaction HOW 
prevalent in labor ranks and for this 
management was distinctly at fault. He 
cited statistics that show vrievances and 
not wages were the cause of most strikes 
Millard’s company has prepared a list of 
147 distinct services which management 
may render employees tending to im 
prove relationship. This is available for 
the asking. 


It was Millard’s contention that smaller 
oiganizations have a better opportunity 
of maintaining more ideal employee re 
lationships than larger concerns by rea 
son of the personal contact which is more 
difficult for larger companies. “Remem- 
ber,” he said, “ that the ideal relationship 
cannot be bought with a fatter pay en- 
velope but rather by the practice of the 
Golden Rule.” 


Holman Attacks Subsidies 


Charles W. Holman, secretary of The 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, speaking on “The Effect of 
Federal Policies Upon the Dairy Indus 
try” shed some light on what was going 
on in a legislative way at the capitol 
when he stated that he could use twenty- 
five legislative assistants in his office to 
keep pace with the annual spring flush 
of federal legislation which, this vear, has 
far exceeded in volume that of any othe: 
vear in history. During the past fiscal 
vear Congress authorized $2,416,000,000 
in food subsidies, including $561 000,000 
for dairy products, $595,000,000 — for 
meat products, $100,000,000 for butte: 
and $225,000,000 for general crop pro- 
gram. That the major portion of these 
subsidies is to continue into the next 
fiscal year, July 1946-7 there is no ques- 
tion as $2,017,000,000 has already been 
budgeted for that purpose, with a sup- 
plemental subsidy for butter to follow. 


“There is little question,” said Holman, 
“but that ever growing use of subsidies 
is a means by which government has and 
intends to use for the control of produc- 
tion—in other words, the regimentation 
of industry. The tendency is too marked 
to leave much question as to that. Price 


control authorities have said to me. ‘we 
care nothing about production costs’ and 
the callousness with which thev have 
exercised thei powel is shocking to 
me. The policy of subsidies has steadily 
developed in spite of the fact that indus 
try is not in tavor of them Holman 
warned of the necessity to get rid of 
subsidies before it is too late—sink or 
swim on the basis of fair prices. The 
milk, meat and citrus fruit industries are 
among those in the fight to accomplish 
this. That the price control of foods will 
shortly be transferred to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Avriculture is a 
strong possibility in so far as the OPA 
program has failed miserably.” 


Artificial Insemination 


\. C. Baltzer, Associate Professor it 
Dairy Extension, Michigan State College 
described “Michigan’s Artificial Insemin- 
ation for Dairy Cattle”, briefly sketching 
the early history of the method as origi 
nating in Russia, later adopted in Den 
mark and then brought to this country 
Artificial insemination has demonstrated 


its efficacy by economic improvement in 
both herd and milk production through 
early experimentation to the extent of 
gains of 25 to 30 pounds of butter tat 
per CoW per annum. 


Vhrough artificial insemination thou 
sands of COWS Thay LOW be serviced it 
stead of dozens by an equal number of 
bulls. Statistics now show that 60 per 
cent of the cows serviced by artificial 
insemination conceive on either the first 
or second service. The work done in 
Michigan has long since taken this 
method out of the experimental stage and 
designated it as one of the greatest ad- 
vances in the dairy industry during the 
last fifty vears. 


At the Wednesday noon luncheon Jack 
Carver introduced Gene Flack, director 
of advertising, Loose Wiles Biscuit Com 
pany, who gave his listeners a pep talk 
that made the tough problems of the 
milk and butter industry look like no 
problems at all. He cited what his own 
firm had done by the adoption of a posi 
tive viewpoint instead of a negative one 
He said, “Less than two million persons 
are out on strike. More are employed 
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Improved Deodorized FLY- 
TOX contains pyrenone, acom- 
bination of purified pyrethrum 
extract and piperonyl cyclohex- 


Gb 

. g) \ 

\| y-10)) enone (the newly developed 
\FL ; toxic ingredient). MORE 
\ \ POTENT THAN EVER... 
' . 4 SAFER TO USE. 


Improved Deodorized FLY-TOX 
has more INSECT-KILLING 
POWER than ever before due to 
newly added insecticide ingredients. 
Harmless to humans or animals. Safe 
to use near uncovered foods. There- 
fore, ideal for ridding Dairy Products Plants of disease-laden 
insects. Non-contaminating... leaves no odor. 

ORDER NOW 
Available through Dairy Supply Jobbers, 
Drug, Grocery and Hardware Whaole- 
salers...in 1-gal., 5-gal., 30-gal. and 55-gal. 
containers. If your jobber cannot supply 
you, write us direct. 


REX SURFACE INSECTICIDE 


(Contains 5% DDT and other active ingredients) 


> 
New residual insecticide. Flies, mosquitoes, bed bugs and certain other sy i 
insects die 1 to 3 hours after contact with treated surface. Effective for 
months. Spray or paint on walls and ceilings in cracks and crevices LD. 
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TOLEDO 7, OHIO 
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Now Available... 
HART'S 


FRESH—FROZEN 


Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-Full 


NOW available in consumer-size containers. Ready 
to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 
C the year ‘round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, in fuss and 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 
handle. 


HART'S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
and high Vitamin “C” content. "Tis frozen fresh, pure 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ‘round sales volume. 
Dairy franchises now open. 


LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA 

















than ever before. There is a 148 billion 
dollar market. By Christmas pent up 
savings will have reached 195 billion 
more. With resourcefulness and courage 
the challenge could be met by the milk 
industry just the same as has been done 
by the baking industry.” 


Neal Kelley, assistant to the president 
of the National Dairy Council, talking 
on Michigan’s Nutrition Program, de- 
scribed the plan and what would be ac- 
complished by its vigorous prosecution. 
Some of its features are designed to build 
protection against political tirade, against 
change of food habits, against outside 
competition, heading off adverse propa- 
ganda and lining up the support of the 
influential leaders including doctors, den- 
teachers, women's clubs, 
throughout the state. 


tists, etc., 


Warns of Continued Regulation 


Hon. Frank B. Keefe, 
from Wisconsin, discussing Current Leg- 
islative Trends gave his audience plenty 
to think about. Being a legislator, bank- 
er, farmer and business man he had had 
first hand contact with the regulations 
of OPA and its strangling tactics. “There 
is no question,” he said, “but that this 
government is distinctly headed toward 
a planned economy and that unless the 
people of the land take drastic steps im- 
mediately to head it off we may wake 
up and find it too late”. 


Congressman 


Citing statistics, Congressman Keefe 
stated that production in practically all 
industries has been steadily decreasing. 
In the milk industry last year 122 billion 
pounds of milk were produced. It will 
not exceed 116 billion pounds this year 
when it should be 132 billion pounds to 
ineet necessary requirements. 


The feed supply has been shrinking 
in order to meet the needs of the export 
program, resulting in a further shrinkage 
of milk production. The story is the same 
in many industries. Saddled with a na- 
tional debt calling for twenty-six billion 
dollars annually to keep the government 
going the only salvation of the country 


lies in increased instead of decreased pro- 
duction. In no other way can it hope 
to get back to a free economy. This, said 
Congressman Keefe, calls for men and 
women over the land who want the 
restoration of the American way of life 
to dedicate themselves courageously to 
the task and to do so immediately. 


Animal Disease Control 


Charles Figy, a practical farmer of 
four hundred Michigan acres and Direc- 
tor of the Department of Agriculture, 
Lansing, crowded the history of milk leg- 
islation in Michigan from %871 to date 
into the brief space of a half hour and 
packed ‘it with interest. 


Mr. Figy dwelt particularly on the 
work being accomplished in the control 
of Bang’s disease, with the herds of 42 
counties already having been inspected. 
The disease in 24 of 
down to 1 per cent. Another 15 counties 
have applied for inspection and herd 
owners over the state are showing ex- 
cellent cooperation. “Hot spots” con- 
tributing to the spread of the disease 
are found in the livestock auctions scat- 
tered over the state, he stated. There are 
fifty-three of these operating without leg- 
islative curbs so far as inspection for 
disease is concerned and until they shall 
have been regulated the liability they 
present is a hazard to the program. Leg- 
islation is now under consideration which 
will require an inspection of every ani 


these counties is 


mal sold at these auctions. 
Push for State-wide Pasteurization 


Mrs. L. E. Mills, past president of 
the Michigan Association of University 
Women, speaking on the “Consumers’ 
Interest in Dairy Products,” stated that 
there were three prime essentials nec 
essary in any product for full consume 
acceptance. These are: (a) The consumer 
should like it; (b) the price should fit 
the consumer’s pocket book; (c) it should 
be consumed without fear. And it was 
concern over the last factor which lead 
to the formation of the Consumer Milk 
Study Committee composed of represen- 


tatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of Health, Milk Producers 
Association; Milk Bottling Exchange; 
Michigan State College; Michigan PTA; 
Michigan Welfare League; State sena 
tors and legislators. 


The increase of undulant fever in sub- 
stantially every area in the United States 
plus the problem of obtaining a safe 
clean supply of milk in all parts of the 
State led the above mentioned groups 
to meet and discuss practical methods 
for bettering the situation. Recognition 
is being given to the need of a State-wide 
pasteurization law, with the result that 
four separate campaigns are underway 
to bring about this legislation. 


Inspections by the Department of Ag 
riculture have been tightened. At the 
time of the first consumer meeting the 
department had sixteen inspectors; now 
there are twenty-six. A sub-committee 
has been appointed to work intensivel) 
in one area of the state to improve the 
quality of milk in that area through close 
cooperation between the Health and Ag- 
riculture Departments and the dairy in- 
terests. There is to be a serious study 
by both the Department of Agriculture 
und the dairy interests in regard to the 
adequate distribution of pasteurized milk 
during the summer months, especially in 
resort areas. 

Plea for America First 

Hon. Fred L. Crawford, Congressman 
of the 8th District Michigan, made an 
impassioned plea for the people of this 
country who believe in the American 
way of life to bestir themselves if they 
would restore a free economy to this 
country and get rid of the Communistic 
element in high places at Washington 
Plunged into a new world of interna 
tional relationship with the site of the 
UNO in our eastern states we will short 
ly have the financial, material and spirit 
ual burdens of the entire world poured 
into our ears daily via radio and press, 
he proclaimed. Our public will have its 
gaze diverted to world troubles when 
it should be concentrating on its own, a 





HERE IS A SANITATION 


liness within your own plant. 





Whether you operate a dairy, creamery, condensery, 
cheese or ice cream factory, quality begins with clean- 
No matter what skill 
you employ in processing, or what care you use in 
selecting materials, the quality of your finished product 
will suffer if your entire plant and all the equipment 
is not maintained in a sanitary condition. 


It is no accident that more large food processors have 
exclusively adopted the Rex Sanitation method than 


BONEWITZ CHEMICALS, Inc. 


THE REX DIVISION 


PLAN THAT SAVES YOU MONEY AND GETS RESULTS. 


Forward looking executives put sanitation first and 
cost second, yet in hundreds of cases the Rex Sani- 
tation Program has actually reduced the costs as 
much as one-third because it is developed to fit each 


individual plant. 
sanitation ill. 


is no obligation 
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Whether your plant is large or small, you are invited 
to write for details of The Rex Sanitation Plan. There 


We offer no cure-all for every 
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‘thing devoutly to be wished” by an 
element now active in Washington. Said 
Congressman Crawford, “I am not con- 
juring up a boogeyman. Ask vourself 
why has our demobilization been so rapid 
and against the advice of our military 
leaders, while Russia still maintains 
a standing army of fifteen million and 
has made no move to demobilize? Why 
has reconversion been delayed six months 
when it is so vital for this country to get 
into volume production at the earliest 
possible moment? Why the carefully laid 
scheme of constant strikes incited by 
CIO made under the guise of increased 
wages but in reality stifling the Ameri- 
can way of life? What has become of 
the four freedoms right here in our own 
land, to say nothing of in other coun 
triesP Here is food for thought. It is 
high time we got busy putting our own 
house in order before assuming the 
burdens of the rest of the world, unless 
of course, we really want another kind 
of government.” 


Pasteurization Legislation 


The Michigan Milk Dealers Associa 
tion heard F. M. Skiver, Chief of the 
Bureau of Dairying, Department of Agri 
culture, Lansing, outline the legislation 
covering the pasteurizing of the entire 
milk production of the state and the 
program by which this goal was to be 
reached. While considerable progress has 
already been achieved in that 99 per 
cent of the total production is now being 
pasteurized it is the other 1 per cent 
that is being aimed at. The number of 
raw milk dealers has decreased from 
2,158 in 1929 to 367 in 1945 and their 
have dropped from 44,000,000 
quarts to 11,045,984 during a like period. 
Twenty counties pasteurize all the milk 
they produce and “it is the aim of the 
bureau to have the entire supply pas- 
teurized in the future”, said 
Skiver. 


near 


A City and Village Milk Resolution 
has been drafted and is being presented 
to the municipal councils over the state 
for adoption after the preliminary work 
has been done. The program is being 
carried out by counties, working through 
the county supervisor. While there has 
heen no milk-borne epidemic in Michi- 
gan in several years there were approxi- 
mately 200 cases of undulant fever re- 
ported in 1945 and most of these oc- 
curred on farms. 


\. C. Miller, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Dairying, speaking on Michi 
gan’s Milk Inspection and Improvement 
Program stated that some opposition has 
been encountered but for the most part 
the plant operators were giving splendid 
cooperation. Radio and press have been 
employed to get the educational job fol- 
lowed through by direct contact with 
the city and county governing agencies. 
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The program includes setting up proper 
standards for the production of higher 
grade milk, stressing cleanliness, periodic 
checking of all plants, and the employ 
ment of rigid corrective methods to get 
cooperation. Two inspections of city 
plants will be made annually which 
means a substantial addition té the staff 
of inspectors. 


New Milk Dealers’ Board 

The new board of directors for the 
ensuing year is as follows: George Gir 
bach, Sault Ste. Marie; Roy King, Dr. 
William H. Price, T. H. Broughton and 
Edwin Smith, Detroit; Francis Boufford 
Pontiac; John Wurster, Ann Arbor; M 
T. Lynch, Flint; A. F. Seekel, Jackson 
Chris Anderson, Benton Harbor: Gilbert 


tack product quality 
wherever milk is han 
Lo-Bax, the concentrated, 
helps prevent milk spoilage a 
rigidly controlling bacteria 
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you. Write us today. 


60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








| CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 


lo-Bax ... Super-Nufos ... HTH-15 ... Dry Ice 
. . . Carbonic Gas .. . Ammonia, Anhydrous & 


Aqua . . . Caustic Soda .. . Soda Ash . . . Bicar 
bonate of Soda . . . Liquid Chlorine .. . Chlorine 
Dioxide .. . PH-Plus . . . Synthetic Salt Cake . . 


Sodium Chlorite Products . . , Sodium Methylate 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC ; 


athieson 





Rascher, Paw Paw; H. GC. Hansen. Lan 
sing; J. Neal Lamoreaux, Comstock Park 
William Fudge and Peter Joppe, Grand 
Rapids; Charles Hathaway and Edward 
Huebner, Saginaw; J. W. Carlson, Bay 
City; David H. Gorman, Muskegon; Ray 
Wurzel, Port Huron; George Hoffman 
Monroe; Ralph Sullivan, Battle Creek 


Robert Shield, Kalamazoo; Emory B 
Landing, Greenville; Clarence Peterson 
Midland; William Blanchard, ‘Traverse 
City; and Gar Wagner, Flint. 


OPA Effect in Minnesota 
At the meeting of the Michigan Asso 
ciation of Creamery Owners and Man 
agers the retiring president, Fred Walker 
introduced N. H. Olson. of St. Paul. ex 
(Please Turn to 53 
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In rapidly increasing millions, dangerous bacteria at- 
unless all surfaces and equipment, 
dled, are kept clean and sanitized. 
fast-killing chlorine bactericide, 
nd improves quality standards by 


| and sanitizing all surfaces with 
which milk or cream comes in contact. 


Easy to handle—winter or summer—Lo-Bax kills bacteria al- 
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ET 40-QT. FREEZER 10-HA 
BACK IN 
ASSEMBLY-LINE MANUFACTURE 
The new units mark a big advance in de- 
sign and construction—an advance based 
on forty years of specialized experience 
and speeded by the challenge of produc- 
tion for war. 

Bigger, better, more beautiful, these 
new freezers will give you a more de- 


licious ice cream, a more profitable ice 


cream! 


EMERY THOMPSON 


MACHINE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


1349 Inwood Avenue, New York 52 





Pioneers in Ice Cream Freezer 


Development for 40 Years 
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The Industry Promotes 
Tenth June Dairy Month 


Committee Adopts Theme and Program to Conform with 
Present Conditions and Geared to Future Welfare of 
Producers, Processors and Consumers 
Fo the tenth consecutive yeal 


National 
All major 


the entire dairy industry, spearheaded by the 
Dairy Council, is cooperating in its promotion 


Joe IS DAIRY MONTH 


organizations are giving full backing. 


The theme this vear is “First in Foods.” The purposes ar 


1. To promote and expand good will for the entire dairy in 


dustry; 2. To increase dairy product sales, where they are avail 


| able; 3. To preserve present markets for dairy products. 


The theme and purposes were chosen by the Dairy Month 
promotion committee, of which Neal D. Kelley, assistant to 
the president of National Dairy Council, is chairman. This 
committee, at a recent meeting, discussed the problems of the 
dairy industry at length and came to the unanimous conclusion 
that there will be plenty of milk, ice cream and cottage cheese 
available in most markets, but that butter and cheese have a 


much more uncertain status. Butter definitely will be short in 





Pictured planning the Dairy Menth publicity program are (left to 
right): Paul Mandt, Olsen Publications; Miss Margaret Grobman, Pure 


Milk Association; FE. M. Harmon, Chairman, Director of Publie Rela 
tions, National Dairy Council; Milton Hult, President, National Dairy» 
Council; Giles L, Findley and Miss Alice M. Cooley, National Dair) 
Council; and Valo Sherman, Director of Public Relations, National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. 


supply, but there is a probability that cheese may be more 


plentiful in the months following the spring flush. 
Many Factors to Be Featured 
Che promotion committee recommended that Dairy Month 
publicity feature the nutritional importance of dairy products, 
the scope of the dairy industry’s organization, its size, the num 


ber of people involved, and its importance in the national health 
and economy. 


“The housewife was willing to make sacrifices during the 
war when the answer to dairy foods shortages was the patriotic 
one that ‘soldiers and sailors are entitled to the best we've got.’ 
Now they are too apt to blame the dairy farmer for the scarcity 


of butter and cheese,” one of the committee members said. 


It was decided that in all promotion and publicity all 
| dairy products were to be “held together,” despite the fact 
| that at least two—butter and cheese—are now very short in 
supply. 


rhe promotion committee emphasized that Dairy Month 
| in 1946 will be largely a public relations job in an effort to 
“keep ‘em wanting dairy foods, even when there isn’t any,” 
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f milk and ice cream in some 
markets where these products will be in abundant supply, and 
ta he d markets for 


to increase sales, particularlh 


present dair products 


Weve got to convince 


said EB. \ 


Council 


the public, liedemat 
board of National Dain 
Dairy Month operation 
hold enough milk to 


wartime levels, but if 
get all the 


chairman of the ind general 
that the 


supph il] 


hair nan of th June 


nati nal milk 
demands. Production is at 
ll the cream they 
ther vant.” 


p il doesnt 
hie Hsewrves 
lutte I 


want can get, they can't 


Milton Hult. president ot the National Dain ( ouncdl has 


wen named chairman of the Program Committee 
\flembers of the promotion committee are Neal D. Kelle 
chairman; Theodore R. Kane, Dairvmen’s | eague Coopera 


tive Association and Owen M. Richards. Manager, American 
Dairy Association, representing producers; Frank D. Stone 
Land O'Lakes Creameries. and W H. East, i Beatrice 
Creamery Co., representing butte Allen A. Wright. Kraft 


JUNE 1S DAIRY MONTH 





COOPERATING 


A 


Reproduction of Symbolic Poster to be Broadly Displayed During 
Dairy Month 


Swit & Co., 
Borden Co.. and 
Institute, 


Dairy 


Brown 

The 
Cream Merchandising 
ee cream; J. J. Wasser, Allen 
French-Bauer, Inc., representing milk dealers; Fred G. Jones 
Package Co Russell B. Wilhelm 
Illinois Glass Co.. representing machinery and supplies; C. | 
Devsenroth, The Milk Martin Zook, the 
Memphis Dairy Council, representing the various Dairy Coun 
cil units: and Stewart Carlson, of the National Dairs 
production department 


Foods Co.. and 
cheese; Ralph R. Minkler 
Hennerich, Ice 


George representing 
George \W 
representing 
and 


Peveley French 


Creamery and Owens 


Foundation, and 


Council 


Fund Raising Procedures 


Funds for the Dairy Month campaign are raised by the 
sale of printed Dairy Month material to the dairy industry 


These sales of material cover the cost of printing the thousands 
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MORE SUGAR 
NOW 
/ 


(ADDITIONAL INCREASES 
EXPECTED DURING 1946) 


The new 20% increase in sugar allotments 
just announced... with prospects good for 
further increases later in the year ... means 
that dairy distributors can now handle an 
increased volume of ORANGEADE... the 
PROFIT BEVERAGE. With the labor situa- 
tion improved, and plant facilities more 
normal, and with this good news about 
sugar more and more dairies will want to 
bottle GREEN SPOT...the QUALITY OR- 
ANGEADE. So don’t wait ...get in on the 
profits from the coming season with the 
quality orangeade that brings repeat busi- 
ness and firmly establishes you in the dairy 
beverage field. Concentrated from select 
fruit right at the groves, GREEN SPOT is 
available through 107 dairy supply jobbers. 


IT’S ORANGEADE TIME 





GREEN SPOT, ING, LOS ANGELES 21 
















of symbolic posters which are provided to railroads, chain and committees. This manual will contain speeches, radio scripts, 
variety stores, and others. spot announcements, proclamations, sample advertisements, in 

The promotion committee will soon have display material fact everything that a local hater guna will need - publicize 
of various kinds available for sale to the dairy industry and Dairy Month activities in a local community. A similar a 
affiliated groups. All of this material will bear the Dairy ual was prepared last year and found most valuable in pro 
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Month theme of “First in Foods,” and will accentuate the ™°ting Dairy Month publicity in local communities. oer 
. ee ; Q matec 

essential goodness and the nutrition of dairy foods. Announce Publicity Committee Make-up hold th 

ments about this material will be made at an early date, 
















































Kelley said. Members of the publicity committee are; E. M. Harmon, ductior 
pil Chairman; Val Sherman, director of public relations for the cream | 
The Dairy Month publicity committee of which E. M. National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation; Charles most a 
Harmon, director of public relations for National Dairy Coun- Speaks, Milk Industry Foundation; Miss Margaret Grobman, 
cil, is chairman, met shortly after the promotion committee had Pure Milk Association; Paul Mandt, Olsen Publications; George 





Thiem, of the Chicago Daily News; Miss Alice M. Cooley, di 

rector of home economics for the National Dairy Council Six Ne 
Dairy Month has its beginnings in 1937, when National Care 

Milk Week was held to sell more milk and ice cream. It was 

the first organized attempt by the dairy industry to create a A 

wider market for its products. The campaign stressed the sale Counc! 

of milk and ice cream and one of its cardinal points was to In eve 

have each customer purchase an extra quart of milk one day taithfu 

in the week. reques 

In that same year, 1937, the National Association of Chain A. 

Drug Stores undertook a nationwide campaign to sell more manag 

milk and ice cream during the month from June 12 to July 10 Milk / 

The 1946 DAIRY MONTH Promotion Committee met February 1, Thi ae r oO aig ver i ave > § cago. | 

at the Bismarek Hotel in Chicago. Pictured from left to right are: This early ee, however, did not have the support of 8 h 
rie M. ee ame Manager of the American Dairy Association; Stewart the dairy industry, as such. It did, however, by means of of the 
arison, National Dairy Council; C, F,. Deysenroth, M » Milk * oe : z . 5 - oe 
Foundation; Ralph RK. Minkler, Sales and Advertisins ~ serena the display material and suggestive backbar streamers encourage Counc 
Borden Company of IUlinois; Martin Zook, President of the Memphis greater milk and ice cream purchases. years. 
Soon ~~ Ernest Kellogg, International Milk Dealers Association: on th 
‘red G. Jones, Creamery Package Manufacturing Company; Mrs. D. »- oe . 4 -ocanize > r Tas] r > 
M. Raffel, National Dairy Council; Milton Hult, President a the The value of organized effort ae sufficiently cemon J Sw 
National Dairy Council; E, W. Tiedeman, Chairman of the Board of strated during National Milk Week in 1937 so that it was 
National Dairy Council; N. D. Kelley, chairman, National Dairy ‘ . ill. -N 
Council; Walter Plummer, Owens-Illinois Glass Company: Miss Alice decided that the next year the industry would take a month ing h 
M. Cooley, National Dairy Council; George Brown, Swift & Company: : soon Se . ‘ Thi r vs > lati ‘ ilk 
Theodore R, Kane, Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association; W. for a similar program. This was calle d National Milk Month presid 
H. East, Jr., Beatrice Creamery Company; Giles L. Pindley, National and ran from June 10 to July 10. This campaign likewise was » 
Dairy Council. Committee members not shown are: Frank D. Stone, , t el : 1 ; 1: Milk . 
Land 0’ Lakes Creameries; J. J. Wasser, Peveley Dairy; Allen French, very successful and the dairy industry and numerous affiliated cago 
French-Bauer, Ine.; Russell D. Wilhelm, Owens-Illinois Glass Company: i tries jnine j its s i 
George W. Hennerich, Ice Cream Merchandising Institute; and Allen industries joined in its support. own f 
W. Wright, Kraft Foods Company. O20 ; . . 

In 1939, it was decided to hold the program during the pure-t 
decided on a course of action and outlined the publicity plans month of June, and the name again was changed to Dairy He is 
for the campaign. Month. board 

It was decided that the publicity for Dairy Month should Originally designed to sell more dairy products at the _ 
start at once—in February—and continue through August when time of year they were most plentiful, Dairy Month for the » 
a final story on the results of the program should be released. past two years has undertaken a public relations job of ex ton a 
In general. th , Ils t | tl plaining to the nation why nutritious dairy foods were scarce C 
1 general, 1e program Cauls for a story eacn (8) n > ? re . 2 . . 
5 —s , — a | for civilians, and the contributions of the dairy industry to dent « 


the dairy industry press, several stories, starting in March, 
for newspapers and press wire services, releases prepared for 
magazines, scripts and spot announcements for radio stations Value of Consumer Education 
and chain programs, and pictures. 


the war effort. 


The value of this public relations drive has been proved 

In addition, a special publicity manual will be prepared by the public clamor for dairy foods. Last year, despite ter- 
by the publicity committee and made available through the _ rific manpower, machinery and equipment shortages, the nation 
promotion committee for the guidance of local Dairy Month produced 123,259,000,000 pounds of milk, almost 20,000,000,- 


Brooks’ NON-SCRATCH WIRE Amalead Seals 


Supplied in various sizes with all types of wire in lengths of 6” to 24” 





eliminate injury hazard 
You've heard it said so often: “It’s the little things that count.” Yet the im- 
provement in Brooks Non-Scratch Wire Amalead Seals isn’t such a little thing 
after all. For these widely used seals not only prevent tampering—they save thou- 
sands from the dangerous cuts, scratches and lacerations caused by unprotected 
wire ends of the old type seals. « The improved Brooks Seals have a perfectly 
smooth, beveled tip on the end of the wirc. That tip makes all the difference in 
the world. No more jagged protruding wire—no more scratched hands—no more 
ripped clothing. Once you use these impzoved seals you will adopt them 
as a permanent packaging and shipping aid. 

Write us today for prices in the quantities you need, and ask for additional 




















samples. When they arrive, examine them carefully—test them on your New 

own containers. Ww e are confident you will decide in favor of these modern, comp 

Ms. Protection for improved Lead Non-Scratch Wire Seals. He i 

DA : MERS, 
CARRIERS, MILK DEALERS E.J. BROOKS COMPANY, 176 N. 13th Street, NEWARK 7, N. J. 
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000 pounds more than was produced in 1939, and still butter 
and cheese were tightly rationed and all dairy foods sharply 
limited in supply. 


Production this year has been officially estimated at ap- | 
proximately 120,000,000,000 pounds, the same as was esti- | 
mated early in 1945, but weather and crop prospects alone | 
hold the. answer to this prediction. Despite this terrific pro- | 
duction, butter and cheese are scarce, even though milk, ice | 


crearn and cottage cheese are available in ample quantities in 


most areas. 





New Dairy Council Directors 


Six New Members Added to the Board — All Have Made 


Careers in the Industry with Marked Degree of Success 


At the recent annual meeting of the National Dairy 
Council six members of the board of directors were retired. 


In every case they were individuals who had given long and | 
taithful service to the organization and retired at their own | 


request or suggestion. 


A. H. Lauterbach, 
manager of the Pure 
Milk Association of Chi- 
cago, has been secretary 
of the National Dairy 
Council for the past six 
years. He was replaced 
on the board by W. 
J. Swayer of Gurnee, 
Ill. Mr. Swayer is serv- 
ing his second term as 
president of the Pure 
Milk Association of Chi- 
cago. He operates his 
own farm and a 60-cow 
pure-bred Holstein herd. 
He is a member of the 
board of directors of the 
National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federa- 
tion and has always been active in farm organization work. 

Other retiring directors include A. G, Marcus, past presi 
dent of the International Association of Milk Dealers, Crown 
City Dairy, Pasadena, 
Cal.; Dr. C. W. Lar- 
son of the General Ice 
Cream Company of But- 
falo, N. Y.; Grover D. 
Turnbow, formerly — of 
the Golden State Com- 





Wilbur A. Swaser 


pany of San Francisco; 
C. H. Snow of the 
Snow-Palmer Company 


of Bloomington, Ill, and 
J. Harmon Wheeler «1 
the Wheeler Corporation 
of Chicago. 


Harry Hoffman, one 
of the new members of 
the board, comes as a 
representative of the 
cheese industry. He 
president of the J. S. 
Hoffman Company of 
New York City which is one of the largest independent cheese 
companies. It was founded by him and his brother in 1912. 
He is also president of the National Cheese Institute. 





is 


Hoffman 


Harry 1. 


As a new member of the board representing the fluid 
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“Safety Piorst!” 


J UNDREDS 


freight 


of lives—-maybe a mile of perishable 
all depend upon the experienced eye, the 


steady hand, the cool judgment of the engineer. Just so, one of 





Seal-Leaks’ most appreciated features is our safety-first sanitary 
method of packaging them w 


The base unit is a dust-tite box of 250—four to the thousand 
forty to the 


style units at 


case of 10,000. Open just one of these neo- 
a time, and your unused Seal-Leaks will re- 
main sanitary and sweet indefinitely, Stock up safely, too! 
Fewer orders 


less bother—less danger of running short. 


Always an exact fit. One for every milk closure joint in your entire 


plant. Your jobber stocks the most-used sizes—order from him today. 
Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
New York U. S. A. 


Beaver Falls 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting kills rust, rot, fun- 
gus and bacteria. Stops deterioration. Can be applied 
on any paintable surface, wet or dry, with equal ease 
and efficiency... changing dingy, rough light-blotter 
interiors into glistening porcclain-like beauty. One 
coat covers. Resists acid, alkali, corrosive gases and 
oxidation. Dries overnight without flavor-tainting 
: odor into waterproof film. Comes in white and colors. 
Write for our trial offer. 


heeht oe Sie “aes, Aza 


RCELAIN-LIKE 


vee -T -TEX '* 





Y STEELCOTE MEG. co. » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. | 


National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products to the Dairy Industry 


General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 


ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 





Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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milk industry, Stanley Wanzer brings a lifetime of experi- 
ence with the Sidney 
Wanzer & Sons com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill. He 
is president of the Miik 
Foundation of Chicago 
which is an_ affiliated 
unit of the National 
Dairy Council. He was 
the first president of the 
Associated Milk Dealers 
in Chicago and is a past 
director of the Interna- 
tional Association of 


Milk Dealers. 


Also representing the 
cheese industry is Jason 
Whitney, who has de- 
voted his entire business 
life to the cheese indus- 
try. He was president 

See of the Phenix Cheese 
Company at the time it developed the product known as 
Philadelphia Cream Cheese. When this company was merged 
with the Kraft Cheese 
Company to become the 
Kraft-Phenix Company. 
he became its first presi- 





dent and manager. 


Later he became pres 
ident of the Blue Moon 
Cheese Company ot 


Minneapolis which is 
now known as Blue 
Moon Foods and is loc- 
ated in Thorp, Wis. He 
has also been chairman 
of the board*ypf June 
Dairy Products _¢, Com- 
pany in New York Cit, 


since 1923. 


A. M. Ghormley of th 
Carnation Milk Com- 
pany of Los Angeles be- 
| comes a new member of 
| the Board as a representative of the ice cream industry. Mi. 
| Ghormley started his career in the dairy world as office bo, 
and farm hand for the 
Carnation Milk Com- 
pany of which he be- 








4. M. Ghormley 


came manager in 1920 


Nine vears later he 
was moved to the Seattle 
office and in 1933 was 
placed in charged of the 
western division. Mr. 
Ghormley is now vic 
president of the Carna 
tion Company in charg? 
of the fresh milk and ice 
cream divisions. 


The sixth new men- 
ber of the board | is 
Charles R. Haller of the 
Beatrice Creamery Com- 
panv of Chicago. M1. 
Haller began his career 

in the dairy world as sales manager for the Bredehoft Dairy 
' of Danville, IIl., in 1925. He continued in that capacity until 








Jason Whitney 
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1930 when this organization was taken over by the Beatrice 
Creamery Company. 

Since that time he served this organization in various 
capacities until 1945 when he became general sales manager 
in charge of the milk and cream division. 





More Square Bottle Promotion 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. Expands Program to Aid 
Merchandising New Type Containers 


As a further aid to jobbers and customers, the Thatcher 
Manufacturing Company advertising department has enlarged 
its promotion and merchandising campaign for the T-Square 
glass milk bottle. 

Two of the additions and revisions to the merchandising 
program are the new T-Square advertising kit, a complete, 
packaged unit containing promotion material for dairies con- 
verting to the new type T-Square, and three-foot wall and 
floor posters for the various sales offices and jobbers. 


The advertising kit contains detailed material to demon- 
strate to dairies using the Thatcher T-Square the method of 
planning and executing advertising and promotion campaigns. 
The contents are composed of an outlined advertising plan, 
newspaper advertisement layouts, suggested ad copy along 
with mats for these ads. Radio spot announcement scripts, 
dairy and store posters, bottle shoulder hangers and editorial 
promotion mats and copy for newspaper and other publica- 
tions. These kits are mailed to dairies converting to the 
T-Square on specific request. 


Due to the unexpected demand for the “T-Square Fact 
File,” the booklet giving complete information on the T-Square 
bottle, an additional printing will be made soon. The “Fact 
File” gives dairymen a clear outline of the advantages of this 
new package. 


Thatcher’s advertising department has also distributed 
new milk container: catalogs showing the company’s complete 


line. 





Col. BR. F. Castle, President, Milk Industry Foundation (left) and 
Dr. Harry Trelogan, Dairy Branch Research Chief, U.S.D.A. reflect 
industry and government recognition of importance of first post-war 
Dairy Industries Exposition in conducting drawing at DISA’s Washington 
headquarters for precedence in the making of exhibitors’ floor locations’ 
adjustments. Only DISA member companies may display. Show occurs 
October 21-26, inclusive, in Atlantic City. Conventions of IAMD, IAICM, 
IAMS and NARICM will be held in same city same week. 
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221 N. LA SALLE ST. 





BABIES” By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen 


America’s most popular baby book devoted to feeding, care, 
and training. Written by an outstanding authority. Complete 
book with 12 monthly supplements on baby care for one year's 
distribution. 


Highest Birth Rate in History 


and How You Can Sell 70% of Prospects 


Here's how you can make the ‘‘sterk’’ in your community 
work for you — bringing YOU new customers virtually every 
day. Every mother with a new arrival will welcome and 
treasure Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book with 12 valuable monthly 
supplements in booklet form. Your route salesmen will find 
this material an ‘“‘open sesame’’ to new enduring business 
that will withstand competitive ‘efforts. The cost to you is 
trifling and our proved and resultful methods will bring you 
a volume of attractive business. Every book contains your sales 
message, and no others — a constant reminder of the quality 
of your milk and other dairy products. Leading milk dealers 
threuchout the country have distributed thousands of these 
Baby Books with amazing sales results. 


“Best Advertisement We Have Used’’ 


Writes Ben Bensman, Sales Manager, Himes Bros. 
Dairy Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


We have been using Dr. Bur sen's Baby Bcoks since 1938 
find it the cheapest 


hose salesmen . 





opener tor our salesmen ar 
est advertisement we have used 





have secured 70% of the prospects for new customers It 
almost impossible for our competitors to take any cus- 
ner from a salesman after he has \ ] 


} Books.’’ 


en her a set of 


\ limited test will satisfy you that Dr. Bundesen’s Baby Book 
is an effective builder of new accounts. Only one deal allotted 
to a community. The cost is small and the results big. Write 
for your copy and full details. 


Write For Your Copy and Full Details 


NATIONAL BABY BOOK CO., INC. 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Michigan Highlights 
(Continued From Page 45 

ecutive secretary of the Minnesota 
Creamerymen’s Association, who told 
the group what the buttermakers of his 
state were up against with OPA—how 
125 butter plants had been forced out 
of business reducing their number from 
846 in 1941 to 721 in 1945; how the 
volume of production had fallen from 
350,000,000 pounds to 200,000,000 
pounds over the same period. 


Olsen referred with some concern to 
the lowering of production in areas where 
there had been no milk diversion, caus- 
ing a decrease of from 15 per cent to 18 
per cent; to custom churning, the prac- 
tice of leasing equipment and the feed 
situation. In mentioning the Pace Com- 
mittee Report he evinced some hope of 
relief should the regulation of the dairy 
industry pass from OPA to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. 


Erwin J. Ryger of South Bend, man- 
ager of the Mid West Producers Cream- 
eries called attention to the fact that for 
the past couple of years the butter in- 
dustry had sought relief continuously 
from OPA regulations without results. 
In his opinion, an aroused public that 
couldn’t get butter and were told why 
by the industry’s associations would be 
apt to get more consideration out of 
Washington than the industry had been 
capable of getting. “Not infrequently 
is the public asking, these days “Why 
can’t we get butter?’ Let’s tell the pub- 
lic how OPA pricing policies are driving 
butter manufacturers out of business, that 
butter production has declined steadily 
under OPA regulations due to price dis- 
parity between milk and sweet cream.” 


This struck a responsive chord and the 
meeting instructed the new board of di- 
rectors to draft a strong resolution plac- 
ing the responsibility for the butter fam- 
ine “right in the lap of OPA” and then 
giving it the widest possible publicity. 

The new board of directors is com- 


posed of Martin Seidel, Bay City; Ted 
Bowman, Remus; Ray Pretzer, Kalama- 
zoo; Ralph Langdon, Lakeview; B. F. 
Beach, Adrian. 


Martin Seidel of Bay City suggested 
the advisability of adopting the Cream 
Quality Program which the Association 
should support and push through in a 
businesslike manner. This of course 
would entail considerable secretarial 
work and it was consequently proposed 
that L. N. Franke be engaged to handle 
the matter. 


Milk Bottle Situation 


At the meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Milk Bottle Exchange Man- 
agers with President T. H. Turner of 
Detroit presiding, Don R. Edgerly of 
the Grand Rapids Bottle Exchange was 
elected president for the coming year 
with Reuben Pratt of the Monroe Bottle 
Exchange as vice-president. Other of- 
ficers elected were T. H. Broughton, De- 
troit, treasurer and L. N. Franke, Lan- 
sing, secretary. T. H. Broughton was 
also named as director at large of the 
Michigan Allied Dairy Association. 


Turner, in discussing general condi- 
tions as they affected bottle exchanges 
mentioned that the procurement of new 
bottles was becoming extremely grave. 
Bottle manufacturers are behind on 
orders from four to six months in spite 
of the fact that they are running full ca- 
pacity. At the same time milk consump- 
tion has -practically doubled in some lo- 
calities thus stepping up bottle require- 
ments substantially. A shortage of milk 
bottle crates is also near at hand, accord- 
ing to Turner. Recent paper strikes 
stopping the production of paper milk 
containers have likewise thrown an addi- 
tional burden on glass bottles. When 
used bottles can be shipped to California 
and sold at the price of new bottles one 
gets an idea of the chaos existing in this 
branch of the industry. 

Aluminum Bottle Cases 


subject of aluminum cases was 


The 





briefly touched on with the thought ex- 

pressed that that their adoption was be- 
ing held up because of a lack of knowl- 
edge as to how they would stand up 
under rough treatment. The advantages 
they offered in the way of light weight 
and adaptation to ready and thorough 
cleansing were also pointed out 


Representatives of several Indiana 
milk bottle exchanges were present to 
confer with the Michigan association in 
an endeavor to improve interstate ex- 
change and gather data for extending 
their exchanges along lines used in 
Michigan. 


Officers elected to staff the Michigan 
Dairy Boosters, the organization of sup- 
ply and equipment salesmen, for the 
coming year were J. S. Hall, Buhl Mfg. 
Company, president; Richard E. Murray, 
Sealright Company, vice-president; Cecil 
Mallory, Globe Paper Company, secre- 
tary-treasurer; directors, W. L. Molloy 
at large, R. E. Anderson, Harry Conroy, 
Bert Fortney and Harold Coburn. 


Features of entertainment during the 
convention included the Michigan Dairy 
Boosters annual jamboree which crowded 
the grand ball room of the Pantlind 
Hotel. A vaudeville show with refresh- 
ments and a generous number of val 
able prizes added to the entertainment. 


For the entertainment of the ladies 
who attended, through the thoughtful- 
ness and courtesy of the Grand Rapids 
Milk Dealers, a luncheon and style show 
was provided at the leading department 
store. 


The three day sessions were climaxed 
by the Annual Allied Banquet with Presi- 
dent Larry Doyle presiding and Toast- 
master Lee H. Bierce interspersing bits 
of humor between musical novelties. The 
speaker of the evening was the well 
known Countess Maria Pulaski who fur- 
nished a graphic account of the far reach- 
ing operations of the former Nazi spy 
system. 














Better 


DOWAGIAO 











Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 


DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
cylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of s superior dr7 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and pewer 
costs. 
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DairylndustryCommittee 
(Continued from Page 8) 
balance with demand. In the dairy in- 
dustry this day may never be reached if 
artificially low prices discourage pro- 
duction. This day will never be reached 
as long as Government policies cause re- 

duction in the number of milk cows. 


Runaway Prices Would Not Follow 

2. We believe that the present pro- 
duction and production potentials in the 
dairy industry are such that the removal 
of price controls on or before July 1, 
1946 will not result in runaway prices. 
Total milk production increased from an 
average of 105 billion pounds during the 
pre-war period, 1936-1940 inclusive, to 
122.2 billion pounds in 1945. This war- 
time increase was at a much more rapid 
rate than the longtime upward trend in 
total milk production. This increase in 
milk production has more than kept pace 
with the increase in population. 


Government purchases for armed serv- 
ices and lend-lease were the equivalent 
of 20 billion pounds of milk in 1945. It 
is anticipated that similar purchases by 
the Government will approximate only 
5 billion pounds in 1946, leaving larger 
supplies for domestic consumption. In 
the case of dairy products, unlike the 
situation which exists for certain indus- 
trial materials, there is no longtime cum- 
ulative backlog which would need to be 
satisfied, such as for automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, etc. No housewife is wait- 
ing to buy 100 quarts of milk which she 
had been unable to obtain under controls 
and limitations. Accordingly, a moderate 
increase in the price level in a free mar- 
ket may be expected to bring supply in 
balance with demand. 


3. But we direct your attention to the 
alarming pattern emerging with the con- 
tinuation of price control since V-J day. 
Milk cows in the United States were 
down three per cent on January 1 under 
a year ago. Heifers, potential milk pro- 
ducers, were down six per cent. The 
greatest decrease in milk cows has oc- 
curred in the states which normally pro- 
duce farm-separated cream for butter 
manufacture: Minnesota and Iowa, 4 per 
cent; Missouri, 6 per cent; the Dakotas 


and Kansas, 9 per cent; Nebraska, 10 
per cent. 
Hundreds of butter factories and 


cheese factories have closed and a num- 
ber of evaporated milk plants curtailed 
their production. Creamery butter pro- 
duction is currently 28 per cent below 
last year. Cheese production is now 13 
per cent below last year. Evaporated 
milk production is down 28 per cent 
from last year. Total milk production on 
farms is significantly below the same 
months of 1945. This shrinkage in pro- 
duction of dairy products and of total 


April, 1946 


milk has been taking place since last 
September under OPA price control. 


Production Going Down 


The Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished a goal for milk production in 1946 
of 120.8 billion pounds. A month ago, 
before the Pace Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that the 
1946 production would be 118 billion 
pounds. But when the Pace Committee 
reported on March 9, it stated that pro- 
duction not exceed 112 billion 
pounds. 


may 


Production is going down; with the 
stimulus of production for war gone, the 
Government's milk production goal will 
not be met under The 


price controls. 


only way that we can see to reverse this 
downward trend is to eliminate price 
controls in the dairy industry. Prompt 
action is necessary. 

4. Before July 1 milk production will 
be at its season’s peak for the year. After 
that, in the months immediately follow- 
ing, storage stocks of dairy products will 
accumulate to their maximum quantities. 
This position of the supply of dairy prod- 
ucts assures an orderly price adjustment 
if price controls are eliminated at the 
flush this year. With free pricing produc- 


tion will respond to need, as it always 
has. But if this action is delaved, even 
for six months, production will fail to 


such an extent that the transition from 
controlled to free pricing cannot be made 





One man snubbed and held the 
cows head, another roped and tied 
her hind legs while the third coaxed 
a tiny trickle of milk into an earthen 
vessel! The cattle driven up from 


milk supply. . 
duction in the low period. 


poultry.. 


cows. 


MUTUAL PRODUCTS CO. 


524 N. 4th St.—Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





HELP BUILD FINE HERDS 
TODAY WITH DAIRYADE! 


1. Levels off “peaks” and “valleys” in your 
. helps increase your pro- 


2. Saves milk in raising calves, pigs and 
-gives patrons bigger milk checks. 
3. Helps patrons improve herds by raising 
fine calves economically from their best 





IT TOOK THREE MEN TO 
MILK THE FIRST COW IN CALIFORNIA ? 
When the first cow was brought to California about the middle of 


the 18th century by Fathers Kino and Agarte, she did not give 
milk—it took three men to take it away from her! 


Mexico by the Jesuits were non- 
descript animals kept for their 
meat and hides. Their place is filled 
in the Golden State today by fine 
dairy cows and sleek beef cattle. 


25-ib. PAIL OF 

DAIRYADE 

with a minimum amount of milk 

end your own hey and groin 
RAISES 2CALVES FOR 6 WEEKS 


.. @dds $24 te $36 to Your Milk Check 


4. Earns good will of your patrons by 
showing them how to raise fine calves— 
and sti/] BOOST THEIR MILK CHECKS! 

Write for information on DAIRYADE service 


we 
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FOR QUICK SALE 


One-hundred — 100 Gallon 


AND 


Twenty-five — 150 Gallon 


SORCO STAINLESS STEEL 


All-Purpose Tanks 


16 GAUGE STEEL 


With or Without Covers 
Outlets As Specified 
Delivery—30 days or less 


SORENSON CO. 


4033-23rd Avenue So. 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


Night Phone Day Phone 
DuPont 0424 DuPont 4891 
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at a later date without severe shock to 
the economy; and in the meantime mal- 
adjustments, caused both by inadequate 
supply and inequitable pricing, will 
grow and multiply to the serious injury 
of this necessary food industry and to the 
detriment of farmers and consumers 


Conclusion 


For the foregoing reasons it is the con- 
sidered judgment of the Dairy Industry 
Committee that Congress should not ex- 
tend maximum price controls on dairy 
products after July 1, 1946 

- ~~ 


MILK PRICE EXTENDED 


New York City Area Class 1 Decline 
Suspended For April 


Washington, D. C. Minimum pro- 
ducer price for fluid milk in the New 
York metropolitan area will be held at 
$3.70 per hundredweight during April, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced March 18. 

Without this action the producer price 
would have dropped on April 1 to 
$3.45, or 25c below the price during 
April, 1945, when similar action was 
taken to prevent a price decline. 

The move was accomplished by con- 
tinuing through April the partial suspen- 
sion of the Class 1-A price formula 
which has been in effect since November 
1, 1945. The formula is contained in 
Order 27. 

Continuance beyond April of the sus- 
pension will depend upon determination 
to be made by the department on a 
proposed revision of the Class 1-A price 
formula on the basis of evidence sub- 
mitted at a public hearing held in 
January. 

~~ 


URGES BOTTLE RETURN 





Chicago, Ill.—Taking cognizance of 
the existing shortage of both paper and 
glass containers, Everett Mitchell, radio 
“Voice of the Dairy Farmer,” recently 
urged the American Dairy Association’s 
coast-to-coast audience to place all emp- 
ties where they can be picked up by 
routemen and returned to the dairies. 

The appeal was included in a regular 
broadcast at the request of the Associ- 
ated Milk Dealers of Chicago. Mitchell 
pointed out that milk and cream deliver- 
ies were being curtailed in Chicago and 
that that city’s plight was only indicative 
of a similar, or impending, situation in 
cities all over the nation. 

iiclans algerie 


CAROLINA DAIRY EXPANDS 


Burlington, N. C.—Melville Dairy has 
announced its plan for the addition of a 
$75,000 ice cream plant to its present 


modern facilities here. Completion of the 
unit is expected by early summer. 
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CONTROL AGENCIES TO MEET 





International Official to Convene in 
Montreal, Canada, May 9 and 10 


Kenneth F. Fee, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Association of Milk 
Control Agencies, announces that the 
association will hold a meeting May 9 
and 10, 1946, in the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

This is the first full meeting of the 
association held since the meeting in 
Philadelphia, Pa. in 1943. A record at- 
tendance is expected. 

The program will include discussions 
pertaining to Price Support Acts in both 
Canada and the United States, principles 
to be followed in fixing milk prices, and 
other important matters dealing with the 
activities of Milk Control Boards through- 
out Canada and the United States. 

> 


COURT ENJOINS DEALER 


Albany, N. Y.—Action of the Supreme 
Court in restraining a Pennsylvania milk 
dealer from coming into New York State 
and buying milk from farmers without a 
license as required by New York law, 
is expected by the Division of Milk Con- 
trol, Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets to have tar-reaching effect especially 
along the eastern boundary of New York 
where similar negotiations are under way 
by New England dealers. 

Justice Harry E. Schirick, in special 
term of Supreme Court, has granted a 
motion of the Department for a tempor- 
ary injunction restraining John I. De 
Korte of Milanville, Pa., from doing busi- 
ness in New York State as a milk dealer 
without a New York license. It was 
pointed out that De Korte’s decision not 
to file an application for a dealer’s license 
unless he was assured that a license would 
be granted to him without a hearing, pre- 
cluded the possibility of fixing the amount 
of a bond to guarantee payments to the 
producers in Delaware County from 
whom he was buying milk. 

Kenneth F. Fee, Director of the Divi- 


sion of Milk Control, said some New 
England milk dealers likewise have 
sought new sources of supply within the 
boundaries of New York without procur- 
ing licenses or filing bonds to protect 
dairy farmers. 
- 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION BUILDS 


Lebanon, Mo. 
donated by the Lebanon 
Commerce, the Missouri Farmers Asso 
ciation plans to build a $300,000 milk 
processing plant. The plant will be one 
of five the MFA build in 
South Missouri. 

Cc 


CO-OP. CONTINUES EXPANSION 


Newport Center, Vt. 
Cooperative Creamery, 


On three acres of land 
Chamber of 


proposes to 


The 
Inc., 
chased a building site here and 


Vermont 
has pur 
construc- 
tion will start at an early date on the 
company’s twelfth local plant. 

—— 


LEASES UP-STATE DAIRY 
Sharon Springs, N. Y.—Olbyrchs Dairy 
of Amsterdam have leased the creamery 
property of Mrs. Ethel Moineau former], 
occupied by Shineman of Canajoharie. 











RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit ef 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. Ali 
ether advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 


mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
postace. The name and address should be 
tneluded in ti e words. 





All payments strictly in advance. 





























POSITION WANTED 
BOOKKEEPER 


perience in general 
management. Understand 
dairy business. Also government reports. 
Will anywhere and can come at once. 
Best of references. Esther Cox, 722 West 
LaClede Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 4-M-2 





Fifteen years of ex- 
bookkeeping and office 
all phases of the 


£0 


HELP WANTED 


CAPABLE MANAGER to take entire 
charge of milk manufacturing plant produs 
ing cream and powdered milk, condensed 
milk, ete., located in the New York City milk 


shed. Must have full knowledge of New 
York City Health Department regulations 
and must be able to maintain proper rela 
tions with New York City and New York 
State sourd of Health Inspectors Cioud 
opportunity for qualified man. Box 242, care 
this publication 4-M 





~ WANTED 


Ex perien ed crean cheese 








maker—qualified to make a good hot pack 
and capable of assuming full charge. Box 
244, care this publication 1-MB-2 
WANTED Manager for plant which 
manufactures butter and ice cream, handles 
milk and condenses milk Write, stating 
qualifications to Box 251, care this publica 
tion. i-M 
WANTED TO BUY 
RECEIVING STATION handling Ow 
cans milk daily or yearly contract to buy 
same amount of milk. Must be New Jersey 
approved and within «a 200 mile radius of 
Newark. Box 250, care this publication. 4-M 
WANTED rent fluid milk 


TO BUY or 
receiving station. Receiving 200 to GOO cans 
of fluid milk daily. New York, New Jersey 
Pennsylvania, Maryland or 200 miles fron 





New York City tox 24S, care this publica 
tion. i-M 

WANTED—Will pay cash for creamery 
or receiving station or will lease up to 600 


cans milk daily. May's Dairy Co., Ine., 2 
East 40th St... Bayonne, N. J. 








FOREIGN and Domestic type cheese. Top 
ceiling prices paid. Carloads and Le.l. Ret 
erences supplied. Wire or write us today! 
Lily Cheese Co., Inc... 347 Greenwich St 
New York 15, N. Y. 4-M 





WANT TO BUY cheese Importir g Com- 





pany. Old established firm preferred. Busi 
ness Action Co., Suite S06, 63 Park Low 
New York 7, N. Y. +-M 

OLD RELIABLE company in New York 


Metropolitan area is interested in purchasing 
200 cans New York approved fluid milk daily 





for long term contract. Write Box 241, care 
this publication. 1-M 

WE ARE IN the market for three or 
four tanks of milk per week the year around 
Must be New Jersey approved. Box 246 
eare this publication i-M 








THREE HUNDRED cans of New Jersey 
approved milk daily starting April 1st. Box 
247, care this publication alas +-M 

WANTED—To contract for about 50,000 
lbs. milk daily with facilities to manufacture 


Box 252, 
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foreign type cheese care 
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DATIRA/PRODUCTS 


Sweet Cream Nonfat Milk 


Frozen Cream Whole Milk 
Plastic Cream 


70 PINE STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ill WEST 


mrAaruYyn 


Buttermilk Powder 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corporation 
141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


SEVENTH STREET 
108 ANGELES, 


Solids 


Powder 


CAL. 
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GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


Phenomenal results in controlling barn flies have been 
achieved with NEOCID* BA 50, a DDT composition de- 
| veloped by the originators of DDT insecticides. 
NEOCID BA 50 is a wettable powder which is used 
| at the rate of 20 Ibs. per 100 gals. of water—and sprayed 
| inside barns at the rate of 1 gal. per 250 sq. ft. every 
6 to 8 weeks. 


NEOCID BA 50 will control flies for you. For special 
news release on results, write: 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
89 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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[eas OR SALE—New high pressure boilers. y apt ‘ : : as q 
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National Electric Screen ‘Corp... 41 rebuilt—100 ib. W. P. or more. Can also the _case, bui t wae size for Ee i me: 
A Ine. .. Ad Salted Rn: 36 furnish smoke stacks, breechings, new or eye A — = *“ i 7 2g ae a : 
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Vitex Laboratories ........... 7 teurizers ; 6 ft. Kaestner High Temperature face cooler, 3 sections, 28—2 in. tubes, in 
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sion Wilson Cabinet Company) 30 tive Section, Heater and Direct Expansion Sam Edelmann, 321 _Broadway, New York 
Cooler of Inconel and S. S. tubes: 330 gal- 7, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975. 4-M 











We know your business from Kto1 


if your business is in the dairy industry, we can solve 
your Operation and Sanitation problems. 

We are now engaged by leading concerns to aid them 
with their expansion programs. For the successful execu- A DEPENDABLE 
tion of your post war plans, see us before you put the NATIONAL OUTLET 





























wheels in motion. After a careful analysis of your pres- Buyers Roller and Spray 
ent facilities, we will make recommendations which will Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
help you achieve maximum efficiency in the production Solids. Bulk, Sweetened Skim, 
of your products. Condensed. 
Write us for further details. An inquiry puts you under It will pay you to supply us regularly. 
no obligation. 
A. J. SMITH SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 
Plant Operation and Sanitaticn Consultant 7 West Front Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
15 PARK ROW NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Phone Main 0461 
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sizes for concentrating Milk, Fruit Juices, 


— and other Food Products. 


Many profit advantages are built into the new and improved BUFLOVAK 


Evaporators... . 


Multiple effects save 50‘, in steam and 


cooling water costs 


. 99.9. of all milk solids are recovered 


and turned into a salable product 


Peak production can be maintained con- 


tinuously over long periods of operation 


Easy and complete accessibility. 


BUFLOVAK evaporated and condensed milk . . . and other products . . . are 
noted for their fine fresh flavor, good body and smooth texture . . . they 


command highest prices in competitive markets and are real profit makers. 


Consult us regarding your evaporation and drying problems. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 


1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11. WN. Y. 


295 Madison Avenue. New York 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg. Chicage 4 
2217 Olive Street, St. Louis 3 1706 Broadway Oakland 12, Cal. 





BUFLOVAK Food Product Evaporators 
of Stainless Steel . . . Single and Multiple 
Effects . . . are built in many types and 





You can take 


eral MacArthurs 
wold for le / 


“The Red Cross has done a 100 per cent 
job in this theatre. Mathematical limi- 
tations alone prevent my saying the Red 
Cross services here have been more than 
100 per cent.” 

—General Douglas MacArthur 


O SPEAKS a distinguished eye-witness of your 
. Red Cross in action. General MacArthur saw 
the Red Cross at your fighting man’s side, all 
through the gruelling months of the Pacific cam- 
paign. He saw Red Cross men under fire on D-Day 
beachheads—sweat it out in foxholes—follow the 
men with candy, cigarettes and other comforts right 
up to the firing line. 

He knows that wherever your fighting man went, 
your Red Cross went, too—that wherever, whenever 
he needed respite and recreation, help with a per- 
sonal problem, or just someone to talk to, the Red 
Cross was there. 

He also knows, as you do, that your Red Cross 
It still has 
an enormous task to do. With your help, it will 
carry this task to a successful completion. 


cannot yet say, “Mission accomplished.” 


The War is over... 
but another battle has begun 


Your Red Cross must now fight on three new bat- 


tlefronts. The thousands of our men still in vet- 


your Re] Cross MUST CARRY ON... Gwe! 


= oN 





erans’ hospitals and in faraway lands overseas 
need its comfort and cheer now, as they did when 
the bombs were bursting. And as our servicemen 
return to civilian life, your Red Cross must lend 
them a helping hand. 

And when disaster strikes here at home—fire, 
flood, tornado—your Red Cross must be ready with 
aid for the victims. Its war against human misery is 
never wholly won. 

But remember—it is your Red Cross. It depends 
on you for its very existence. So give from your 
heart. Give generously. Give today! 








This Space Contributed by AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


— Prepared by the Advertising Council in Cooperation with the American Red Cross 
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A complete Return to the 
Boiler System, including 
Feed Water Pump and 
Condensate Tank with 
the.r accessories, is part 
of the standard equip- 
ment with every stand- 
ard AMESTEAM 


Generator. 





AMESTEAM uate 


If you want power for a small or medium-sized plant, you want an 
AMFSTEAM Generator. Because AMESTEAM delivers what every engineer 
wants in a steam generator! 

Its original cost is low. Its installation and upkeep are low. Its manpower 
requirements are low. Yet when it comes to performance, it rates up at 
the top. It provides steam rapidly, cleanly . . .its operation is unaffected by 
draft conditions... and it does not need an expensive foundation or stack. 

Reasons for these obvious advantages are the 100 years of Ames’ 
experience and the perfection of design and manufacture. And they 
are also the reasons why you should call Ames if you want a power plant 
ranging from 10 to 300 horsepower! 
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... for patching, 
resurfacing or 


entirely new floors 


NO: "FLOOR PARURE” WORK CP Emery Aggregate answers the three 

—s big floor problems in the food field. It 
produces a floor that is exceptionally 
high in compressive and tensile strength 
... that gives long service under abusive 
wear. It produces a non-slip surface that 
stays that way. And it gives extra re- 

EXTRA RENSTANCE TO sistance to most acids because the graded 

MOST ACIDS é, 
irregular Emery Aggregate particles bind 
with cement to form a dense concrete 
mass that retards acid penetration be- ~ 
low floor surface. 


If your base floor is in good condition, 
you can resurface with CP Emery Aggre- : 
gate with the assurance that you will se- eg Og sD 
cure a satisfactory bond and long wear. ; - 





If there are bad spots or worn aisles, 
you can patch them effectively with CP 
Emery Aggregate. 


os 


If your base floor is not in good con- 
dition, a completely new CP Emery Ag- 
gregate floor can be laid quickly and sche ; 

NO "SLIPPING FLOOR” economically . . . ready to carry full ‘Louis + Salt Lak © San 


SLOWDOWN OR are 
ACOOREE loads within 48 hours. Send for full facts 
today. 


+ 





General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, I1I 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. of CANADA, Ltd.—Toronto 
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